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The Soviet Campaign Agamst 


‘survivals of Capitalism” 


By ABRAHAM BRUMBERG 


I 


N their efforts to bring into being a new “Soviet Man,” the Com- 
munist leaders find themselves obliged to struggle against what 

they term “survivals of capitalism in the consciousness of people.” 
Defined in the most general terms, survivals of capitalism are those 
patterns of thinking and behavior which are considered by Com- 
munist leaders to be indigenous to a capitalist society and which, 
for one reason or another, are still manifest in the Soviet Union 
today.! 

The significance that is attached to the struggle against capitalist 
survivals may be seen in the frequent and insistent exhortations 
directed at various groups in Soviet society, as well as at the pop- 
ulation at large. As might be expected, the major réle in the educa- 
tional work is to be played by the Party, “which, on the basis of 
socialist public relationships changes people’s thinking, continually 
strengthening and advancing their socialist consciousness.”? But 
not only the Communist Party, but practically all organized groups 
within the Soviet Union are enjoined to pursue this cause—the 
Komsomol, labor unions, cultural organizations, etc. Likewise law 
has an educational function, albeit in a rather limited sense: “not 


1This analysis is based on articles that appeared in Bolshevik, the leading theoret- 
ical journal of the All-Union Communist Party during the years 1946-1947. I chose 
this particular period for it marked the beginning of the all-out campaign against 
political non-conformity, the now famous “Zhdanov purges” in the fields of the 
arts and sciences, the intensification of anti-American propaganda, and the overall 
tightening of ideological controls. Recent Soviet statements are cited and discussed 
in the concluding portion of this paper, thus bringing the picture up-to-date. The 
name of the magazine Bolshevik, as of issue No. 20, November, 1952, has been 
changed to Communist. In general, the term “Bolshevik” is now being extirpated 
from Soviet usage. 

2N. Mikhailov, “Communist Upbringing of Youth—The Most Important Task 
of the Komsomol,” Bolshevik (henceforth referred to as B.), Nos. 23-24, December, 


1946. 
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only by means of persuasion but also by means of coercion.””* 
Schools must attempt to “extirpate the remnants of bourgeois in- 
fluences.”* The intelligentsia, including not only its Soviet and 
Party cadres, but all “literary and art workers, and scientists,” is 
assigned a prominent rdéle in the struggle. Literature must be har- 
nessed in the fight, and, finally, each individual citizen is expected 
~ with all the means at his disposal to wage a struggle against 
survivals of capitalism. . . . Each conscious Soviet person must 
be a militant propagandist of socialist consciousness.””® 

What is the nature of these survivals of capitalism, viewed with 
such urgency by the Communist leadership? How do they manifest 
themselves? 

In the main, we are dealing here with what Communist theoreti- 
cians consider essentially a matter of ethics. The articles in Bolshevik 
make it abundantly clear that the “struggle” is one between an 
obsolete and dangerous and a new and superior morality. The basis 
of the obsolete (i.e., capitalist) morality is the exploitation of man 
by man. In a capitalist society ‘“‘animal instincts” are given free 
rein, and, in the words of an old proverb, “man towards man 
is a wolf” (chelovek cheloveku volk). Exploitation breeds antago- 
nisms and conflicts that assume various shapes and forms. Class 
antagonism is one manifestation; national or racial enmity is another. 
A man, then, learns to live only for himself, to destroy those who 
stand in his way, to disdain society, and to elevate avarice, greed, 
and sensuousness to the rank of a principle. 

It is against the remnants of such immoral attitudes and practices 
that the struggle must ostensibly be directed. Let us consider them 
in = of importance, as Com munist theoreticians see them.® 

““Private-propertiness.’ The predilection for putting one’s 
own 1 private interests above those of the state finds expression in 
what Communist writers term “private-propertiness” (chastnosobst- 
vennost’). The most serious culprits in this respect are the peasants. 
One writer states: “In the collective farms where survivals of 
private-propertiness have stronger roots than in government estab- 

4S. Kaftanov, “Soviet Science in the Struggle for the Flowering of Our Mother- 
land,” B., Nos. 13- 14, July, 1946, p. 55. 

‘N. Yakovlev, “The Soviet School—the Most Important Instrument in the Up- 
bringing of Youth,” B., No. 11, June, 1947, p. 11. 

5S. Kovalyov, * ‘Communist Upbringing of the Workers and the Overcoming of 
Survivals of Capitalism in the Consciousness of People,” B., No. 5, March, 1947, 


p. 21. 
‘Degree of importance is based on incidence of given statements. 
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lishments, some collective farmers manifest their unsocialist at- 
titudes . . . by shirking work in the communal economy, by 
attempting to cultivate only their personal plots, by taking poor 
care of collective cattle, etc.’””” 

Another writer complains of the “attitude of the backward 
stratum of collective farmers, who attempt to expand their private 
economies to the detriment of the communal economy, of the 
plundering and destruction of ko/khoz goods, the squandering of 
communal lands, manifestations of speculative tendencies, etc.’ 
Survivals of capitalism are condemned not just as immoral prac tices, 
but as politically harmful acts. “People who put their individual in- 
terests above the interests of society, who attempt to build their 
lives at the expense of other members of the socialist society’”® are 
not merely disagreeable relics of a dim and distant past, but perilous 
obstacles to further progress. The essential purpose and function 
of the campaign against survivals becomes more comprehensible 1 in 
the light of statements such as ‘“‘manifestations of private-properti- 
ness constitute violations of labor and state discipline.”! Soviet 
citizens are continuously reminded that “‘the Soviet person does not 


separate his interests from the interests of the entire society. He 
places the public good, the good of the state above everything else,’””™ 
and knows that it is therefore his duty to fight against those who 
stand in the way of public good, who hinder the establishment of the 
perfect society, to wit: “People who still consider labor alien to 
them . . . who attempt to contribute little to society, and receive 


9912 


muchinreturn . . . idlers, shirkers, self-seekers. 

2. Nationalism and national prejudices. While private property 
aspirations are singled out as the most viable and pernicious vestiges 
of capitalism, Communist writers also often choose as their primary 
target manifestations of nationalism and national enmity. Thus one 
writer states: ““We must not forget Comrade Stalin’s instruction that 
survivals of capitalism thrive in particular in the realm of the na- 
tional question.” He goes on to say: “The Great Fatherland War 
proved how absolutely firm is the friendship between the peoples of 

7S. Kovalyov, Op. cit., p. 14. 

‘Editorial: “Educate Soviet People in the Spirit of Communist Morality,” B., 
No. 12, June, 1947, p. 5. 

Ibid., p. 2 

bid. 

NT bid., p. 3. 

128. Kovalyov, Op. cit., p. 14. 

48N, Mikhailov, Op. cit., p. 17. 
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the USSR. At the same time some members of our society still dis- 
play disrespect toward the culture, language, and customs of other 
peoples of our country.’’!4 

To understand clearly the nature of the attack on national 
prejudices, we must examine the role ascribed to the Russian people 
vis-a-vis the other nationalities in the Soviet Union. True, the 
equality of all Soviet peoples is said to be the goal of Communism, 
and any attitude contributing to “the struggle between peoples”’ is 
inveighed against. Yet the Party line has placed increasing stress 
on the Great Russian nation, “‘the most prominent nation among all 
nations” of the USSR, and has underscored its leading rdle in the ad- 
vancement of other peoples of the USSR.’ In this process, Russian 
culture is often ipso facto identified with “general culture” (which 
is equated with “socialist content”), and any deviation from or 
adverse comment about it is branded as “harmful” and “‘capitalist.” 
Thus Bolshevik could assert that “the Ukrainian nationalists [who] 
declared that they were well aware of ‘proletarian ideas’ without 
Muscovite art ... [were propounding] a hostile theory which 
pitted Ukrainian culture against Russian culture, diverted Ukrain- 
ian culture from all-Soviet culture, from the general tasks of the 
building of socialism.” 

It is not difficult to see the basic rationale of the blistering attacks 
on “nationalist survivals; just as in the case of chastnosobstvennost, 
Soviet citizens are taught to subordinate their personal interests to 
the interests of the state, so in the case of “nationalist survivals” 
Soviet nationalities are taught to subordinate their national aspira- 
tions to the good of the Soviet Union as a whole. And just as the 
Soviet citizen, as an individual, is never left in doubt as to the réle 
that the Communist Party plays in his everyday life, so is the Soviet 
Armenian, Ukrainian, Tadzhik, or Lithuanian never left in doubt 
as to who is the primus inter pares in the family of Soviet peoples. 
As in the attempt to eliminate economic egoism, so in the attempt to 


“Jbid., p. 17. It is noteworthy that this article was the only one that contained a 
reference to anti-Semitism—‘‘the extreme form of racial chauvinism.” In view of 
the post-war wave of anti-Jewish feelings among the Soviet population, the virtual 
avoidance of this topic in the Soviet press is certainly not without significance. For 
an excellent discussion of this subject, see: S. Schwarz, Fews in the Soviet Union, 
New York, 1952. 

18See, for example, editorial entitled “On the Socialist Content and National Form 
of Soviet Culture,” B., No. 22, November 1946, p. $. 

J did. 
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eliminate ethno-centrism, the primary function is to enhance and 
strengthen the Soviet state. 

3. Pro-Western leanings. In the fierce efforts to sever any re- 
maining spiritual or intellectual bonds between the people of the 
USSR and the Western countries, the struggle against capitalist 
survivals plays an important réle. The process is simple enough; the 
arbitrarily defined crime of “servility” (or, since 1948, ‘““cosmopol- 
itanism”’) is described in terms of “capitalist survivals,” thus 
simultaneously “explaining” its origin and making the “crime” 
more abominable. Thus one writer asserts: “Servility before the 
bourgeois West is one of the most harmful and dangerous survivals 
of capitalism in the consciousness of people. Its traces are still 
noticeable in individual citizens of our country.” 

Another writer enumerates the various forms that servility as- 
sumes: “Survivals of cringing before Western bourgeois culture 
express themselves in the underestimation of the independence of 
our native science, in the servility of individual representatives of 
science before Western bourgeois science, in the uncritical attitude 
towards various ideologists and men of science whose authority has 
been inflated to tremendous proportions by bourgeois propaganda 
and publicity.’ 

Servility is a sin ascribed mostly to men of science and of the arts, 
in other words, to the intelligentsia. Indeed, the struggle against pro- 
Western leanings is an integral part of the effort to make the artist 
and scientists subservient to the state. The writer, in particular, is 
charged with a variety of grievous errors, all of which come under 
the category of capitalist survivals: “decadent banality and neu- 
trality in ideology and politics . . . spirit of pessimism and mel- 
ancholy . . . disillusionment with life... estheticism ... ‘art 
for art’s sake’,” etc. 

4. Bureaucratic tendencies. Fourth on the list of survivals of 
capitalism comes a variety of attitudes and traits which may all be 
grouped under the heading of “bureaucratic tendencies.” As is 
known to students of Soviet affairs, one method through which top 
Party leaders preserve and strengthen their power is that of singling 
out lesser bureaucrats and Party functionaries as scapegoats for 
numerous ills and shortcomings. By thus allying themselves with 


“™M. Rosental, “The Victory of the Socialist Revolution and the Upbringing of 
the New Soviet Man,” B., No. 20, October, 1947, p. 70. 

8G, Fiodorov, “The Struggle Between the New and the Old Under the Con- 
ditions of Soviet Socialism,” B., No. 19, October, 1947, p. 47. 
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the people, the leaders are able to direct mass discontent and hostil- 
ity against the often inefficient executors, and not the creators, of 
unpopular policies. In criticizing the behavior of bureaucrats, the 
concept of capitalist survivals is again brought into play. Although, 
as in the other cases, the mere labeling of a tendency does not render 
it more intelligible, it nevertheless manages to make it more ob- 
jectionable. One writer, after terming bureaucracy a survival of 
capitalism, has the following to say about its exponents: “There are 
still workers who become transformed into arrogant functionaries 
[chinovniks\|, who treat the ‘common people’ with superciliousness 
and negligence.’’!® 

And another one has the following to say about its nature: “The 
danger of bureaucracy lies in the tendency to turn each government 
undertaking into petty and good-for-nothing niggardliness . . 
lin the fact that it] cannot bear the control of the fulfillment fof 
tasks] and attempts to turn the basic instructions . . . into mean- 
ingless, empty pieces of paper, bearing no relation to real life.”’”’ 

While government and Party officials bear the brunt of the attack 
on “‘bureaucratic tendencies,” the “common people” are also often 
reminded that among them are many who harbor similar traits: 
“Not only do these people not strive for innovations or attempt 
something new . . . often they exhibit animosity towards all that 
is new, interfere with its realization, cling to the old, and thus con- 
stitute an obstacle to further progress.’’?! 

5. Selfishness in interpersonal and family relations. Any traits 
that contribute to the deterioration of what Soviet leaders term 
“friendly and comradely attitudes” among people, and in particular 
to the disruption of close family ties, are condemned as survivals of 
capitalism. Thus, it is maintained, survivals of capitalism manifest 
themselves in: “Bad treatment of the wife by the husband, the ab- 
sence of care of children by either father or mother, in the light- 
minded attitude on the part of either husband or wife towards the 
obligations imposed on them by marriage, in unworthy behavior in 
personal life.” 

Without going into greater detail, it might be pointed out that 
while the stress on the cohesive and responsible family is what 
may be justifiably termed a Stalinist addition to Marxism, the em- 


WIbid., p. 43- 

»S. Kovalyov, Op. cit., p. 16. 
"1G. Fiodorov, Op. cit., p. 42. 
2S. Kaftanov, Op. cit., p. 56. 
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phasis on “unworthy behavior in personal life’ is most probably a 
heritage of genuine Marxist humanism. Examples of this type are 
rare, however. On the basis of the overwhelming number of state- 
ments of the first four types, it may be safely concluded that the 
assault on capitalist survivals in the consciousness of people is used 
as a tool in the overall attempts to make the Soviet citizen conscious 
of his obligations and total subservience to the all-embracing Soviet 
state. 


II 


At the same time as Communist leaders exploit the concept of 
capitalist survivals, they also, as might be expected, make strenuous 
efforts to explain and justify their very existence. For it stands to 
reason that Communist leaders must find the presence of capitalist 
mores in a socialist society standing on the threshold of Communism, 
somewhat embarrassing. Did not Marx assert that the spiritual, as 
well as social and political, processes of society are determined by 
“the economic structure of society . .. independent of men’s 
will”? Is it not a Marxist premise that “‘it is not the consciousness 
of men that determines their being, but, on the contrary, their social 
being that determines their consciousness’ ?? And has not Stalin 
himself declared that ‘‘whatever is the being of a society, whatever 
are the conditions of material life of a society, such are the ideas, 
theories, political views, and political institutions of that society” ?4 
If the Soviet Union is indeed, as Stalin announced simultaneously 
with the promulgation of the Stalin Constitution in 1936, a socialist 
society, how to explain the existence within it of patterns of thinking 
and behavior directly inimical and antithetical to socialism? 

The first explanation that is advanced by Communist theoreti- 
cians is that “changes in consciousness always lag behind the changes 
that occur in the material life of a society.” In other words, it is to 
be expected that capitalist survivals persist in a socialist environ- 
ment; this is part of a perfectly natural process first described by 
Marx, and further interpreted by Stalin. The passage from Marx 
ordinarily cited in this context is that in which he states that a 


*3Karl Marx, Preface to 4 Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, 
quoted by Stalin in his Dialectical and Historical Materialism, first published as a 
chapter of the Short Course of the History on the CPSU (B), International Publishers, 
New York, p. 21. 

J. V. Stalin, Dialectical and Historical Materialism, p. 21. 

#8S. Kovalyov, Op. cit., p. 14. 
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society which has just come out of another society “preserves in all 
relations, economic, legal, and intellectual, the birth marks of the 
old society out of whose womb it emerged.” Stalin elaborated on 
this thesis as follows: 


The development of the material aspects of life precedes the development of its 
spiritual aspects. It is clear that the external conditions are the first to change, 
that matter changes first, and that the change in consciousness and other 
spiritual manifestations follow accordingly—that the development of ideology 
lags behind the development of the material conditions.” 


This explanation clearly implies that the change in attitudes will 
take place gradually and that it will correspond to and inevitably 
follow the change in the economic base of society. The very auto- 
matic nature of this process, therefore, would make unnecessary the 
application of an outside force; at the very least, it could safely 
dispense with it. 

That the Communist theoreticians put little faith in the automatic 
process is indicated by the desperate urgency which characterizes 
the present assault upon capitalist survivals. This in itself evinces 
not only a mistrust in the adequacy and efficacy of such a process, 
but also a conviction that only through persistent efforts will these 
vestiges be eradicated. Communist theoreticians go further, how- 
ever; they speak of the actual danger of survivals, a danger likened 
to that of an insidious, ever-spreading disease which must be halted 
at its incipient stage, lest it infest and destroy the entire organism. 
One writer speaks of the “serious hindrance in our development if a 
battle is not waged against them.”* And another one states ex- 
plicitly that “wherever the danger of capitalist survivals is for- 
gotten, wherever things are left to drift with the stream, survivals 
become strong and may grow to dangerous proportions.” (Italics 
mine.) 

Obviously, if capitalist survivals are considered a peril of the first 
magnitude, they cannot be expected to disappear by themselves. 
They must be fought, liquidated, destroyed. Hence reliance on an 
automatic process, or, in Bolshevik terminology, spontaneity, is not 
only unthinkable, but criminal. “The plans of the Soviet govern- 
ment,” declares one author, “represent a great and vital force. But 
their fulfillment cannot occur spontaneously (samotiokom). Victory 

*Cited by Kovalyov, Op. cit., p. 11. 

“Cited by Kovalyov, Op. cit., pp. 10-11. 

*M. Rosental, Op. cit., p. 74. 

*S. Kovalyov, Op. cit., p. 18. 
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does not come by itself, teaches Comrade Stalin, it must be prepared 
for and be won.’’*° 

Thus, side by side with the inexorable stress on the struggle 
against survivals, there is an equally determined campaign directed 
against those who advocate a “go easy” policy: against real and 
potential slackers, against citizens who, while paying lip-service 
to the official ideology, attempt to shirk the responsibilities that 
it imposes upon them; against the fatigued, the disillusioned, the 
despondent; against those who ‘abandon themselves to com- 
placency and placidity”’; against those who, albeit unconsciously, 
“tolerate criminal liberalism and manifestations of alien ideol- 
ogy.” Since the very definition of survivals of capitalism is as 
broad as the political needs of the moment dictate, the nature of the 
elements of the population who adhere to the idea of “spontaneity” 
becomes equally broad and ambiguous. To carry it one step further, 
a partisan of spontaneity may be simply a worker with dilatory 
tendencies, or a member of the Party who fails to criticize those 
among his acquaintance who exhibit nationalist leanings. Indeed, 
the advocacy of spontaneity per se thus becomes a dangerous capital- 
ist survival. 

The predilection for organized and relentless struggle as opposed 
to letting matters take the natural and, presumably, inevitable 
course, may be said to stem from a theory of Lenin’s, first developed 
in his What Is to be Done?, in 1902. This theory asserts that bour- 
geois consciousness is more powerful than proletarian consciousness, 
and must be combatted lest the proletariat become subordinated to 
it. While this thesis represented a departure from orthodox Marx- 
ism,*! it could at that time nevertheless be reasonably defended and 
justified in terms of the relative strength of bourgeois institutions. 
Granting for the moment the validity of the Marxist tenet that 
consciousness is a reflection of the material life of a society, it could 
be contended that the bourgeoisie, particularly that of Russia, was 
stronger at the beginning of this century than the proletariat, and 
hence the ideology which it engendered was much stronger than that 
of a class still in its infancy, barely able to stand on its own two feet, 
much less to formulate an ideology and act in accordance with it. 
From the purely revolutionary, i.e., strategic, point of view, it was 


*F ditorial, “The Great Patriotic Movement of the Masses,” B., No. 23, Decem- 
Neal 2d a | 

‘For an explication of the inconsistency between Leninism and Marxism, see 
G.H. Sabine, 4 History of Political Theories, New York, 1947, pp. 721-724. 
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certainly more efficacious to propagate “correct” ideas among work- 
ers, on the assumption that they would strike roots once the material 
prerequisites are met, rather than to rely on and wait for their 
spontaneous development, thus adjourning the revolution for an 
indefinite period of time. This reasoning may have its weaknesses; 
yet in spite of them no one in 1902 and 1903 seriously attacked Lenin 
for distorting or revising Marxism. But how does Stalin explain the 
inherent danger of spontaneity in a “socialist” society? Why should 
spontaneity leave the door open to catastrophe if there is presum- 
ably vo basis for it, and if, again assuming the Marxist premise to be 
correct, it is only a matter of time before capitalist consciousness 
disappears in toto? This question becomes more pertinent in the 
light of such statements and claims as: “In the USSR, as a result of 
the liquidation of the exploiting classes, there arose and became 
developed the moral and political unity of the people’”’;*? or “in 


the USSR all conditions for the successful overcoming of capitalist 
survivals in the consciousness of people have been created”’;*% 
or, finally, the straight-faced assertion that capitalist survivals 
“have no basis either in the economy of the Soviet society, or in the 


views and convictions of the Soviet people’’|!].*4 

The way Stalin has coped with this problem is in line with his 
thesis on the withering away of the.state. It will be recalled that in 
the mid-thirties Stalin began to develop his theory, according to 
which Engels’ and Lenin’s views on the disappearance of the state 
are held to apply only to conditions of world-wide socialism, and not 
to a socialist or Communist country surrounded by hostile capitalist 
lands. Due to “capitalist encirclement,” said Stalin, the state under 
socialism and even under Communism will not only not wither away, 
but will become more powerful; it will vanish only “when capitalist 
encirclement is replaced by socialist encirclement.’*> Similarly, he 
explained, capitalist survivals will remain as long as the Soviet 
Union is “surrounded by capitalist countries, which are trying to 
revive and sustain the survivals of capitalism ... and against 
which we Bolsheviks must always keep our powder dry.’ 

2G. Vasensky, “The Development and Enhancement of the Moral and Political 
Unity of the Soviet Society,” B., No. 9, May, 1947, p. II. 

888, Kovalyov, Op. cit., p. 22. 

“7 bid., p. 14. 

36]. Stalin, “Report to the Eighteenth Congress of the CPSU (B) on the Work of 
the Central Committee” (English), Moscow, 1951, p. 93. 

*J. Stalin, “Report on the Work of the Central Committee to the Seventeenth 
Congress of the CPSU (B)” (English), in his Leninism, New York, 1942, p. 517. 
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This attempt to explain the existence of capitalist survivals in 
terms of the influence exerted upon the Soviet people by the sur- 
rounding capitalist countries, a thesis propounded ad infinitum by 
Communist writers, by no means resolves the dilemma that Bol- 
shevik theoreticians have themselves created. As was pointed out 
before, Lenin’s claim that ‘“‘bourgeois ideology is far older in ori- 
gin... [and] more fully developed”*® than proletarian ideology 
could be applied in 1g02. It cannot logically be applied fifty years 
later by the same men who assert that the Soviet Union is incompar- 
ably superior to any “decadent” bourgeois system. If the Soviet 
system is indeed “much higher than any bourgevis culture,’® if the 
“humblest Soviet citizen, being free from the fetters of capital” 
indeed ‘‘stands head and shoulders above any high-placed foreign 
bigwig whose neck wears the yoke of capitalist slavery,”* then there 
is no reason why he should be so hopelessly attracted to a system and 
a culture that compares so “unfavorably” with his own. If every- 
thing foreign is decadent, putrid, glaringly inferior to anything 
Soviet, and, moreover, manifestly ‘“‘on the decline,” then there is no 
reason why there should be “people in our country who, upon com- 
ing into contact with bourgeois culture, are ready obsequiously to 
extol, exalt, and kowtow to everything foreign.” Given Soviet 
claims, there is no valid reason on earth why “‘it is necessary to guard 
the [Soviet] youth from pernicious alien influences,”’*! and no ground 
whatsoever for fears that the magnificent edifice that is the Soviet 
Union will collapse and crumble to dust as soon as its citizens are 
exposed to the feeble winds blowing from the West. 

Stalin has not been able to resolve this dilemma, and it is probably 
safe to predict that neither he nor his exegetical followers will solve it 
in the near future. For the struggle against “capitalist survivals” 
is merely part and parcel of the total process of ideological indoctri- 
nation which, in view of its exorbitant demands, will last as long as 
the régime creating it will last. As long as the “‘ideological struggle” 
continues, there will exist this “insoluble contradiction,” which is 


7V.1. Lenin, Collected Works (English), Vol. IV, p. 124. 

38“‘Address by Comrade Zhdanov on the Journals Zvezda and Leningrad,” B., 
Nos. 17-18, September, 1946. 

#J. Stalin, ‘Report to the Eighteenth Congress” in Problems of Leninism, Mos- 
cow, 1940, p. 646. 

“P, Vishinsky, “Soviet Patriotism and its Great Strength,” B., No. 18, Septem- 
ber, 1947, p- 37. 

“1A, Zhdanov, “The Twenty-ninth Anniversary of the Great October Socialist 
Revolution,” B., No. 21, November, 1946, p. 7. 
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but another reflection of the basic contradiction between Soviet 
claim and performance. The end of the struggle, said Lenin, will 
come about when people “gradually become accustomed to observ- 
ing the social mores . . . without force, without coercion, without 
suppression, without that particular apparatus for suppression which 
is called the state.’’*? The withering away of the state, as Stalin so 
clearly indicated, has been relegated to a nebulous, distant, un- 
certain future. In the meantime, the state not only will not dis- 
appear, but will increase and maximize its strength. And with the 
enhancement of the state there will also come about the intensifica- 
tion of the doctrinal struggle, which is directed against the hostile 
capitalist world, are against those within the borders of the Soviet 
land who succumb to its pernicious, sinister, and evil influence. 


III 


The years 1947-1952 saw no abatement of the relentless campaign 
waged against capitalist survivals. Virtually every issue of the 
Bolshevik teemed with the familiar exhortations and attacks. Only 
in the realm of “‘theory” was there one significant addition. In his 
now famous Marxism and Linguistics, published in 1951, Stalin has 
contributed a new prop with which to buttress the theoretical foun- 
dation of the campaign against survivals. It is his doctrine of the 
réle of the superstructure versus the base, one clear purpose of which 
is to provide justification for the further enhancement of the polit- 
ical apparatus of the Soviet régime. This doctrine is now also ap- 
plied to the state-directed attack on capitalist survivals. According 
to the theory, the superstructure, which includes the social and 
political ideas of the dominant class of a given society, is not only 
influenced and shaped by the base (i.e., economic structure), but 
actively affects and supports it. It follows that, in the case of a 
struggle between a nascent system and its antithetical predecessor 
(in Soviet phraseology, between the “old and the new’’), the super- 
structure of the new society will actively assist in the break-down of 
the old basis, and the victory and consolidation of the new. Thus 
the campaign against survivals becomes an integral part of the 
struggle waged by the Soviet superstructure against the remnants 
of the old, capitalist base. In the words of one writer: 


The ideological struggle has always been extremely important. It is therefore 
even more important now, under the conditions of the struggle between two 


“VJ. Lenin, Works (Russian), Vol. XXI, p. 431. 
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camps, when the imperialist bourgeoisie attempts to poison the consciousness 
of the broad masses with its mendacious notions about the character of social 
development . . . and the development under conditions of monopolistic 
capitalism. . . 


The superstructure of monopolistic capitalism hinders the economic develop- 
ment, assists in the safeguarding of imperialist economy. The fight for the 
abolition of the old superstructure, for the destruction of obsolete institutions 
and the unmasking of reactionary views is of paramount significance in the 
light of the teachings by the founders of Marxism, and particularly in the light 
of the postulates advanced by J. V. Stalin in his remarkable works on lin- 
guistics.*% 


In October, 1952, however, an event took place which signalled the 
beginning of an entirely new phase in the Communist assault on 
“bourgeois ideology.” The event was the Nineteenth Congress of 
the Communist Party, and the speech that gave an indication of 
the new development was that of Georgi Malenkov, one of the top 
members of the Soviet elite. Speaking of “ideological work”’ of the 
Communist Party, Malenkov said: 


In our Soviet society there is not and cannot be any class basis for the domina- 
tion of bourgeois ideology. . . . But remnants of the bourgeois ideology, 
survivals of the private-property mentality and morality are still with us. 
These survivals do not wither by themselves. They are very tenacious. . 
Nor are we guaranteed against the infiltration of alien views, ideas, and senti- 
ments from outside . . . and from inside, from the remnants of groups hostile to 
the Soviet régime and not yet completely destroyed by the Party. \t must not be for- 
gotten that enemies of the Soviet state are trying to spread, fan, and inflame 
all sorts of unhealthy sentiments, are trying to corrupt unstable elements of our 
society ideologically.** (Italics mine.) 


This was something new. Not since the days of the Yezhovshchina, 
the period of the bloody purges of the thirties, had there been men- 
tion in the Soviet press of “hostile groups” within the country, nor 
had there been an attempt to speak of capitalist survivals in terms 
of organized anti-state activity. The meaning of Malenkov’s words 
was soon made clear by the “discovery” of the “doctors’ group” 
which ostensibly caused the deaths of Politburo members Zhdanov 
and Shcherbakov, having “sold themselves’ to the American, 


43S, I°, Kechekian, “The Significance of J. V. Stalin’s Work ‘Marxism and Prob- 
lems of Linguistics’ for the History of Political Theories.” Soviet Government and 
Law (Russian), No. 3, March, 1952, p. 15. 

“Report by Comrade G. M. Malenkov, Secretary of the Central Committee 
of the AUCP (B),” Pravda, October 6, 1952. Translated and reprinted in The 
Current Digest of the Soviet Press, Vol. 1V, No. 40, p. 7. 
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Zionist, and British intelligence. Soon after this discovery, N. 
A. Mikhailov, Secretary of the Central Committee of the Com- 


munist Party, said in his speech at the Lenin Memorial Meeting in 
Moscow: 


Socialism triumphed in our country. The exploiting classes were smashed and 
abolished in the USSR long ago. But we still have survivals of bourgeois 
ideology, survivals of the psychology and morals of private ownership still 
remain in our country. We still have transmitters of bourgeois views and . . . 
morals—/iving men, hidden enemies of the people. These hidden enemies, 
supported by the imperalist world, have done harm and will continue to do 
harm to us. Convincing proof of this is the case of the groups of physicians- 
wreckers—despicable spies and murderers who hid behind the mask of phy- 
sicians and sold themselves to slave-holders and cannibals from the United 
States and Britain.‘ 


Mikhailov’s statement was followed by similar assertions in the 
Soviet press and radio. Capitalist survivals were no longer identified 
as merely harmful views and attitudes; they inevitably became 
linked with “carriers,” i.e., people who are not victims of false and 
dangerous ideas, but definite agents of foreign powers, bent on the 
destruction of the Soviet régime. 

The new campaign, now in full swing, seems to presage more 
purges (e.g., Mikhailov: “These hidden enemies . . . have done 
harm and will continue to do harm . . .), an exacerbated attack on 
the West, and a harsher degree of thought control, destined to sever 
the last remaining intellectual bonds with the world outside the Iron 
Curtain. In the course of this campaign, we can expect that the 
Communist leaders will exploit the concept of “survivals of capital- 
ism in the consciousness of people’’ to the hilt. 


«“Twenty-ninth Anniversary of V. I. Lenin’s Death—Report by Comrade N. A. 
Mikhailov at Memorial Meeting in Moscow; For a Lasting Peace, for a People’s 
Democracy!” January 23, 1953. 





George Fedotov 


(1886-1951) 


By GeorceE Ivask 


HE late George Fedotov spent the last ten years of his life in this 
"i coals and shortly before his death became an American 
citizen. Two of his books have been published here in English: The 
Russian Religious Mind (the second volume of this work is now in 
preparation) and 4 Treasury of Russian Spirituality, an anthology 
of representative works expressing Russian religious life and expe- 
rience. These valuable works have a constant but restricted reading 
public. Fedotov’s remarkable essays on various aspects of Russian 
and Western European culture should have a much wider appeal. 
As yet, they are untranslated. 

Fedotov may well have been the last brilliant representative of 
Russian philosophical-historical “‘publicism,” to use the Russian 
term for writing on serious issues in influential periodicals. Its 
tradition goes back to the second quarter of the nineteenth century, 
to the first controversy between Slavophiles and Westernizers. Out- 
standing among the latter was Herzen, who in the eighteen-fifties 
published in London his famous review, The Bell, which enjoyed a 
wide circulation in Russia. Chernyshevsky, considered by some the 
spiritual father of Lenin, may also be ranged with the Westernizers. 
Among the Slavophiles, one of the leading publicists was Khomiakov, 
who attempted to revitalize stagnant official Orthodoxy and created 
the school of so-called “lay theology.” In a way, Dostoevsky, who 
in his Diary of a Writer leaned toward the Slavophiles, and Tolstoy, 
who preached a peculiar kind of anarchism (non-resistance to evil 
by force), were also publicists with a strong hold on the minds of 
their generation. 

To the same tradition of philosophical-historical writing belonged 
Berdyaev (1874-1946) who won world-wide reputation in exile. In 
his well-known book The Russian Idea he asserts that Russians 
generally gravitate towards two types: the destructive nihilist and 
the eschatological utopian. This generalization is interesting but 
by no means convincing. Still less convincing is Berdyaev’s apology 
for nihilism and eschatology—both hostile to culture and civiliza- 
tion. 
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Fedotov, too, found nihilists and eschatologists in Russia, but he 
had a deeper knowledge of history and avoided hasty conclusions. 
In his essay ““The Russian Man” (part of which will appear in one 
of the subsequent issues of The Russian Review) he calls attention to 
a third type of Russian, the builder. . . . It should be stressed that 
throughout his life Fedotov set himself the constructive task of 
discovering positive principles and potentialities in the Russian past 
that may some day serve in the rebuilding of a free and civilized 
Russia. 

Some of his essays have been recently published in Russian by the 
Chekhov Publishing House (Novy: Grad, N.Y. 1952). A collection 
of these and several others of his articles would make up a truly re- 
markable work on the history of Russian culture. Fedotov possessed 
in a high degree the gift of masterly portraiture of historical epochs. 
In this respect he may be compared to Ortega y Gasset and Huizinga. 

In depicting events, phenomena, movements, whether historical 
or contemporary, he first of all tried to understand them correctly, 
but he did not withhold moral judgment. In this he conformed to the 
basic tendency of Russian philosophical-historical writing—a tend- 
ency aptly called by Berdyaev “prophetic.” In history as in con- 
temporary life, Fedotov condemned what he considered evil— 
violence, slavery, fanaticism. He repudiated irresponsible rebellion 
and dreamy utopianism, but was no less critical of achievements of 
culture and civilization devoid of spiritual creativeness. His think- 
ing always remained rooted in reality, and in this he differs from most 
other Russian philosophers of history with their propensity for wish- 
ful thinking. 

To render him full justice, one has to know the basic principles 
of his general philosophy. In politics he was a moderate socialist 
and in his last years joined the League of Fighters for Russian Free- 
dom in New York. He was an active member of the Orthodox 
Church and lectured on the history of the Church, first in Paris and 
later at New York’s St. Vladimir Greek-Orthodox Theological 
Academy. It was his hope that liberated Russia would be socialist 
and Christian. 

He was also a true humanist, a fine judge of the Latin poets and a 
lover of contemporary poetry. It may have been his subtle under- 
standing of poetry and other forms of art that enabled him to render 
so convincingly the atmosphere, the mood, the basic creative reali- 
ties of a historic era. It certainly influenced his style, which was 
terse and precise like that of the Romans and at the same time sug- 
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gested the elusive something modern lyric poetry strives to express. 
If Fedotov’s style and creative impulse stem from the poets, his 
ethics are rooted in socialism and ultimately in Christianity. 

His attitude towards many contemporary representatives of 
socialism and Christianity, in particular the Orthodox Church, was 
often highly critical; yet he firmly believed that these two forces 
were the basis of moral regeneration and the surest safeguard of an 
equitable social order. These principles led him to the utter repudia- 
tion of Bolshevism which he regarded not as socialism but as an- 
other form of Fascism. And in Russia’s past he condemned most 
severely the Muscovite period, notably the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, when Russia, although Orthodox-Christian, was 
yet a stronghold of absolutism and tyranny. 

The period of Russian history that attracted him most was the 
pre-Mongol, Kievan era, to which he devoted a considerable part 
of his English book, The Russian Religious Mind, as well as his Rus- 
sian work, The Saints of Ancient Russia. He called attention to that 
ancient type of Russian holiness marked by evangelical kenesis— 
humility, self-depreciation—which is akin to that of St. Francis, 
although in a different form. He was also strongly attracted to the 
Russian medieval experiment in democracy—the free city of Nov- 
gorod, the “republic of St. Sophia.” 

As for Russian history of the last two centuries, he thought highly 
of the so-called ‘“Empire style” culture, the era of Pushkin, perhaps 
the only genuine Russian humanist before Fedotov. Pushkin is still 
an object of worship for all Russians; and yet, as Professor Karpovich 
has rightly pointed out, he does not fit into Berdyaev’s scheme, being 
neither a nihilist nor an eschatologist. To Fedotov, Pushkin’s 
genius was a warrant that even turbulent Russia, where rebellion 
alternates with tyranny, might some day achieve the inner balance 
so characteristic of Pushkin’s work. But Pushkin, though still very 
real to all Russians, is likewise only a symbol. 

As to actual forces working for a healthy political and cultural 
development of Russia, Fedotov discerned them in the short period 
between the two revolutions-—1g905 to 1917. The monarchy, how- 
ever, obstructed this sound evolution, and the war culminated in 
revolutionary chaos. 

Fedotov was not optimistic with regard to the future: he con- 
sidered it possible that the free world might be destroyed by Bol- 
shevism. He set all his hopes for the deliverance of mankind from 
Communist domination upon the United States. Fedotov with- 
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stood all the temptations of nationalism to which Berdyaev had ~ 
succumbed. He loved Russia, but not in every guise. 

Fedotov’s essays are fascinating reading. While presenting his- 
tory with Latin terseness, he had the gift of dramatizing the past. He 
saw history as a struggle and he took sides in it, yet without ever 
distorting the facts or trimming them to suit a theory. He ardently 
wished for the victory of what he regarded as good, but was not 
convinced that good would actually prevail over evil. Yet he never 
wavered in his belief that it was worthwhile to fight for a good cause 
even if it was foredoomed. This was the basis of his moral authority. 

One can think of no better intellectual discipline for the reeduca- 
tion of Russian youths in a democratic spirit than Fedotov’s writ- 
ings. 

While it may be true, as Berdyaev contended, that a great many 
Russians tend towards such extremes as nihilism or eschatology, 
Fedotov was always able to achieve a sound balance through logical 
and critical thinking. This kind of thinking is far from typically 
Russian; and even writers of towering genius such as Tolstoy and 
Dostoevsky were lacking in real balance. 

Today, with Stalin conducting a ruthless campaign against “‘cos- 


mopolitanism,” we more than ever appreciate the late Fedotov, 
this great Russian-European and friend of America, who so pro- 
foundly understood his native country and whose work some day 
may contribute to its cultural and social enlightenment. 





The Fate of Empires 


By GeorGE fF EDOTOV 


Let us examine one of the possible outcomes [of the impend- 
ing struggle between Russia and the West]. What fate awaits Rus- 
sia in case of her defeat? If Russia were a national state like France 
or modern Germany, the answer would have been comparatively 
simple and not so tragic. To be sure, she would have to endure all 
the horrors of destruction, humiliation, and starvation that are the 
lot of defeated Germany today, with the difference that she has 
become inured by now to hunger and slavery. For the majority of 
her population the downfall of the hated régime, even at the price 
of a temporary foreign occupation, would mean liberation. After all, 
the Americans, unlike Hitler, have no intention of colonizing Rus. 
sia, nor do they plan to exterminate her “‘inferior races.” 

However, the issue is complicated by the fact that Russia is not 
a national state but a multinational empire, the last remaining 
empire in the world after the liquidation of all others. It would be 
nothing less than a miracle if she should emerge from the cataclysm 
unimpaired within the geographical boundaries that were hers at the 
outbreak of the Revolution. 

It is true that Russia is an empire sui generis. Her geographical 
and national structure places her somewhere between Great Britain 
and Austria-Hungary. Her non-Russian possessions are not sep- 
arated from her by seas and oceans but are a direct extension of her 
continental body; and there is no drastic demarcation line between 
the compact mass of her Russian population and the borderlands 
peopled by non-Russians. Nevertheless, the Far East and Turke- 
stan, as regards their economic and even political functions, are a 
perfect counterpart to the colonies of the Western states. The 
typological, that is qualitative, resemblance to Austria-Hungary is 
even more pronounced. However, the percentage of the dominant 
Great Russian population in the empire of the Romanovs was con- 
siderably higher than that of the Germans in the Habsburg empire, 
a fact that accounts for the incomparably greater stability of Rus- 
sia. The analogy is still more complete if instead of Austria-Hungary 

*This is a translation, in abridged form, of an essay first published in the review 


Novyi zhurnal, XV1, New York, 1947, and subsequently included in the collection 
Novyt grad, 1952, published by the Chekhov Publishing House in New York. [Ed.] 
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in her last decades we compare Russia to the German Reich before 
1805. Russians and Germans played the same civilizing and as- 
similating part. True, among the German subjects were several 
peoples of a rich and ancient culture. While Russia had only Rus- 
sian Poland, the Germans were masters of the remaining part of 
Poland as well as of Hungary and Bohemia. However, with the 
cultural advance of Russia’s nationalities and the corresponding 
growth of their separatist tendencies, Russia came ever closer to 
the Austro-German prototype. 

And yet, we closed our eyes to the complexity of multinational 
Russia. To the majority of us, the transformation of Russia into 
the U.S.S.R., a nominal federation of peoples, appeared as a danger- 
ous masquerade concealing behind the new disguise the old familiar 
face of Russian Russia, or even that of ancient “Holy Russia.” 

How to account for this illusion? How did it happen that the Rus- 
sian intelligentsia of the nineteenth century forgot that it was living 
not in the “Holy Russia” of yore but in the Empire? At the zenith 
of her glory and expansion, in the era of “Catherine’s eagles,” Rus- 
sia was fully aware of her ethnic diversity and took pride in it. 
Derzhavin glorified the Empress as the ‘““Tsarevna of the Kirghiz- 
Kaisak hordes,” and Pushkin, the last bard of the Empire, proph- 
esied that some day his name would be on the lips of ‘“‘the now 
savage Tungus and the Kalmuck, friend of steppes.’”’” What poet of 
the post-Pushkin era would have ever thought of the Tungus and 
Kalmuck? Derzhavin’s eulogy had come to sound false and far- 
fetched, hardly comprehensible. But the builders and poets of the 
Empire had not yet lost a sense of its mission: to spread universal 
enlightenment, radiating from the West, through the medium of the 
Russian word. 

After Pushkin, the Russian intelligentsia, estranged from the 
tsars, lost all interest in problems of Empire and generally in national 
and international issues. The themes of political freedom and social 
justice took hold of it to the exclusion of all else and became a 
maniacal obsession. From a humanitarian and liberal point of view, 
the intellectuals condemned the Russian Empire as well as all other 
empires as representing the subjugation of nations by force. The 
results of this subjugation were nevertheless accepted as unquestion- 
able. In the course of the nineteenth century the intelligentsia, 
moreover, experienced a shrinking of its national consciousness to the 
limits of Great Russia. Russia was immensely vast, and few of her 
educated people had occasion to travel all over her boundless ex- 
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panse. The restless ones were lured by the magic of the West. But 
even in journeying to the far ends of the country, the Russian trav- 
eler had no need to abandon his habitual ways: wherever he went, 
he spoke Russian, he met the same kind of Russian officials and the 
same kind of non-Russian natives—that is, the most prosperous and 
well-born among them who were beginning to assimilate the lan- 
guage, customs, and culture of their conquerors. The Russian in- 
tellectuals were indignant at the forcible Russification or compulsory 
baptism of alien ethnical groups, but the indignation was aimed at 
the methods, not at the ends. Assimilation was accepted as the in- 
evitable result of civilization. Another half-century, and all Rus- 
sia’s peoples will read Pushkin in Russian (this was the usual inter- 
pretation of Pushkin’s ““Monument”’), and all ethnographical sur- 
vivals will be relegated to museums and special periodicals. 

The Russian Westtrnizing trend had an unexpected side-effect. 
The neglect of Russia’s imperial history by the progressive intel- 
ligentsia left the field of historical research concerned with national 
and imperial problems almost exclusively to historians of the na- 
tionalist persuasion. These naturally worked out a rather biassed 
scheme of Russian history, toning down the darker side of the im- 
perial development. It was this scheme that dominated the official 
textbooks, despised yet memorized by all. There was nothing else 
to counteract their effect. Kluchevsky’s academic course did not 
include the history of the creation and growth of the Empire. 

Thus it came about that in the minds of the liberal, and even 
partly the revolutionary intelligentsia, the idea took root that the 
Russian Empire, unlike those of the West, had been built up not 
by force but by peaceful expansion, not through conquest but 
through colonization. Such a conviction is peculiar to nationalists 
of all peoples. The French point out with pride that General Faid- 
herbe won West Africa for France with a platoon of soldiers, and 
that Lyautey was not so much the conqueror of Morocco as a great 
builder and organizer. This is true, but it is only half of the truth. 
The other half, while staring the foreigner in the face, eludes the most 
sharp-sighted nationalist. 

Undoubtedly, the Russian counterpart of the German Drang nach 
Osten left fewer bloody traces on the pages of history. This was due 
to the sparseness of population and the lower cultural level of East- 
ern Finns and Siberian natives as compared to Western Slavs. And 
yet, let us call to mind, for instance, the fierce and stubborn struggle 
of the Voguls against the Russian ‘‘colonizers” in the fifteenth 
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century, and later that of the Bashkirs and the native tribes of 
Kasan. They rose in revolt in every crisis that shook the Russian 
state, during the Times of Trouble, under Peter, in the wake of Pug- 
_achev. But with them, the historic account is closed. Despite the 
artificial resurrection of the Eastern-Finnish nationalities, neither the 
Mari nor the Mordvian socialist republics are any longer a threat to 
the territorial integrity of Russia. With the Tartars, the problem is 
already more difficult. And what of the last conquests of the Empire, 
bought at a heavy cost in blood, the Caucasus, Turkestan? 

We love the Caucasus, but we are inclined to look at it through 
the romantic prism of Pushkin’s and Lermontov’s poems. But even 
Pushkin once dropped a cruel word about Tsitsianov who “de- 
stroyed, annihilated tribes.’ We all learned in school about the 
peaceful annexation of Georgia, and few are those who know with 
what treachery and humiliation Russia repaid Georgia for having 
joined the Empire of her own volition. Not many are aware that 
after Shamil’s surrender about half a million Circassians emigrated 
to Turkey. And yet all this happened not so very long ago. The 
Caucasus has never been definitely pacified. And the same is true 
of Turkestan. Conquered with utter ruthlessness, it revolted during 
World War I and rose again under the Communists. Prior to the 
Revolution, Russian influence in Central Asia was generally weak. 
And after the Revolution it was of such a kind as to make all things 
Russian loathsome. 

And finally Poland, this still unhealed wound in Russia’s body. 
In the end, all Russian intelligentsia, including the nationalist 
group, reconciled itself to the relinquishment of Poland. Yet it 
never fully realized the gravity of the historic outrage committed 
throughout a whole century upon the soul of the Polish nation, nor 
did it understand how natural was the indignation aroused in the 
West by Russia’s domination of Poland. It was mainly to Poland that 
the Russian Empire owed its notoriety as the “prison of peoples.” 

Was this reputation deserved? No more and no less than it 
was deserved by other European empires. At the price of exploita- 
tion and oppression they carried the seeds of a superior culture into 
primitive or barbarian worlds. Only he who is willing to exclude 
himself from the heritage of the Hellenic worid is entitled to sneer 
at this. For Russia the problem was complicated by the cultural 
difference between her Western and Eastern borderlands. Along the 
Western border, the Russian administration had to deal with peoples 
more civilized than the ruling nation. For this reason, Russian rule 
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in Finland and the Baltic area, mild as it was, still was resented as 
tyranny. Russia’s “cultural mission” was out of place there. For 
Poland, Russia was truly a prison, for the Jews a ghetto. These 
two peoples were crushed under the full weight of the Empire. But 
in the East, despite the crudity of Russian administrative methods, 
Russia’s cultural mission is beyond doubt. The non-Russians of 
Siberia, insofar as they survived oppression and _ spoliation—and 
they did survive!—were absorbed into the Russian nation, partly 
into the Russian intelligentsia. In Moslem areas, used to the despot- 
ism of local emirs and khans, corrupt and irresponsible Russian 
officials held no terror. Capital punishment through impalement, 
common in Khiva and Bokhara, was never practiced in Russia. 
The methods of the Russian administration, its patriarchal despot- 
ism, were in a way akin to the political tradition of the East, but 
humanized and softened. And the Russians lacked the racial 
arrogance that poisoned the fruits of the otherwise humane and 
enlightened British administration in India. The Russians not only 
easily associated with their subject races but intermarried with them 
and gave their aristocracy access to careers in the Russian army and 
civil service. Thus benefits and disadvantages combine to form a 
composite picture. The total balance is probably on the positive 
side, as in the case of other European empires. And if peace today 
still could be ensured by a balance of power among empires, the 
Russian Empire would have held an honorable place among them. 
But the old empires have become obsolete in the modern world. 

The Western romantic movement reached Russia with some delay. 
Nor did it at once assume a political character. This may have been 
in conformity with the weakness of the Great Russian romantic 
nationalism (Slavophilism). Among the educated classes of the 
minorities, the gravitation towards Western culture (through the 
medium of Russia) for a long time proved stronger than the ethnic 
bond with their own nationalities. But then occurred the inevitable 
change. Runeberg, the creator of the Kalevala, originated the Fin- 
nish literature, transforming into a nation what had been an ethnic 
group. During the second half of the nineteenth century, the 
Estonian and Latvian literatures are reborn (or just born)—the 
poets shaping the future nations. In the same period a new flowering 
of the ancient literatures of the Caucasus, Georgian and Armenian, 
takes place. The literature of the Ukraine has been one of the first, 
in the beginning of the nineteenth century, to be affected and re- 
vitalized by the romantic trend. By the middle of that century, 
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the Ukrainian movement, as represented by the Cyril and Methody 
Brotherhood, takes on a political character. 

The awakening of the Ukraine, and in particular the separatist 
character of Ukrainian nationalism, amazed the Russian intelli- 
gentsia which to the very last was unable fully to comprehend it. 
First of all, because we so deeply loved the Ukraine, her earth, her 
people, her songs, and were accustomed to regard all this as our very 
own. But also because we had outrageously neglected to acquaint 
ourselves with the Ukrainian past during those three or four cen- 
turies that had molded her nationality and culture in a way different 
from Great Russia. We assumed, in accordance with the historical 
scheme of Russian nationalists, that the Ukraine had languished 
under the Polish yoke and had been eager to be incorporated into 
the Muscovite realm. Actually the Ukrainians, while hostile to 
Catholicism, were by no means aliens within the Polish-Lithuanian 
state. They absorbed a great many elements of Polish culture and 
political tradition. It was rather Muscovy with her Oriental des- 
potism that was alien to them. And when the Ukrainian Cossaks 
finally chose union with Moscow on religious grounds, they were 
bound for a bitter disappointment. Moscow’s perfidy has not been 
forgotten to this day. A striking instance of our profound misunder- 
standing of the Ukrainian past is our appraisal of Mazeppa. 

The second half of the nineteenth century is marked by a new 
phase in the formation of the Ukrainian nation. As a result of the 
senseless persecution of the Ukrainian literature, the center of the 
national movement was transferred from Kiev to Lvov (Lemberg) 
in Galicia, which had been never linked either with Moscow or 
Petersburg. In consequence, the Ukrainian literary language 
evolved not from the dialect of Kiev or Poltava but from that of 
Galicia, much farther removed from Great Russian speech. 

Not the Russian but the Polish language became the source of 
most abstract and scientific neologisms. A Russian could easily 
understand Shevchenko, but the language of Grushevsky bafHed him 
and seemed artificial. As if all literary languages had not been 
artificial in their beginnings—what of Lomonosov’s Russian or 
Aeneas’ Latin? And yet we stubbornly persisted in treating the 
Ukrainian language as a regional Russian dialect, despite the fact 
that Slavonic scholars of the whole world, including the Russian 
Academy of Sciences, had long recognized this idiom as an independ- 
ent language. The fact that this language, from an idiom of folklore 
poetry, has become a vehicle of abstract thought and the medium of 
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an impressive scientific literature, definitely settles the question 
whether an Ukrainian nation exists or not. Grushevsky may be con- 
sidered its creator. 

Thus a new nation was being born before our very eyes, but we 
chose to ignore it, convinced, as it were, that nations were permanent 
and immutable like animal species for the pre-evolutionary natu- 
ralist. We saw the absurdity of the Ukrainian mythology which 
assumed a Ukrainian nation, distinct from the Russian, as far back 
as the Kievan period. But we failed to understand that the sole 
purpose of this historical myth was to explain a reality of our own 
time. There was no nation as yet, but it had been in the process 
of formation for centuries, and the process had gathered speed in 
our days. The official date of the new nation’s birth was 1917. 

The fact that Galicia had become the center of the movement had 
still another consequence, not only culturally but politically, it set 
the new nation apart from the common fate of Russia’s peoples; it 
facilitated the transition from the federative ideology of Kostomarov 
and Dragomanov to the idea of “‘samostinost””—independence. 

There was one other movement among Russia’s peoples that we 
had completely missed, the pan-Turk movement, which linked the 
literary and political awakening of the Russian Tartars with the 
rebirth of Young Turkey. 

The Russian nationalists were the first to become aware of the 
threat to the Empire. They reacted to it with intensified Russifica- 
tion, baiting of non-Russians, humiliation of Ukrainians, and Jewish 
pogroms. All this only fanned the sparks of separatism. The two 
last Tsars, disciples and victims of reactionary Slavophilism, in 
ignoring Russia’s imperial pattern, laid the axe at the very roots 
of the Empire. And it was only on the eve of the first revolution 
that the revolutionary intelligentsia brought itself to meet halfway 
the national aspirations of the minorities. Some of the left-wing 
parties (the Bolsheviks not among them) included the demand for a 
federative system into their programs. Such was our record by 
1917. 

There can be few objections to the idea of federation. It is an ex- 
cellent, a sensible conception. To small nations it offers both free- 
dom and all the advantages of belonging to a great centuries-old 
political organism. The economic blessings of imperial cooperation 
are indisputable, and so are the advantages of national defense. Had 
the federative system been established in Russia in 1906, after the 
victory of the liberation movement, this might have prolonged the 
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life of the Empire for several generations. Unfortunately, nations, 
at least in our time, are swayed not by reason but by strong emotions. 
They prefer slaughter and starvation under their own flag. 

How passionately did the Slavs hate the “‘patch-quilt” Austro- 
Hungarian Empire—and how bitterly many of them regret its down- 
fall today! Habsburg despotism in pre-war Austria had long been a 
thing of the past. Ever since the sixties the Empire was being re- 
built on federative lines. Some of its peoples, the Magyars, the Poles, 
already felt masters in their own lands; and for the others, complete 
autonomy was close at hand. And yet they betrayed the Empire in 
the hour of deadly danger. 

In 1917, the democratic intelligentsia which for six months gov- 
erned Russia granted federal self-government to some of her peoples. 
However, face to face with Russia’s disintegration and the collapse 
of her military might, they were no longer satisfied with federation. 
And the triumph of Bolshevism in Great Russia started a mass 
desertion of the minorities, anxious to get away from the plague. 
By force of arms the Bolsheviks picked up the pieces of empire again, 
and for three decades now they have been holding them together 
with the iron ring of terror. 

Many, even among the irreconcilable foes of Bolshevism, regard 
the solution of the nationality problem in the U.S.S.R. as its most 
successful achievement. It can be reduced to two principles: com- 
plete cultural autonomy and complete absence of political autonomy. 
The absence of political freedom was masked at first by various sops 
to national vanity. The very name of Russia was abolished. The 
eleven republics of the Soviet Union lived “under their own flags;”’ 
the constitution went so far as to grant them the right of secession. 
During the first years of the Revolution, the national energies of all 
non-Great Russian peoples, liberated from oppression and for the 
first time enjoying official support, brought about a flowering of 

national cultures. A considerable part of the intelligentsia of these 
peoples found full satisfaction in cultural nationalism. It goes with- 
out saying that all actual power was in the hands of the Communist 
Party, controlled by Moscow. 

The cultural heyday did not last long. Bolshevism was not only a 
political system but an ideology and romantic nationalism inevitably 
tended to assume an idealistic coloring utterly hateful to it. In 
dozens of languages of the Union, only the complete works of Marx 
and Lenin with the addition of odes to Stalin were to be published 
and read. This program has been duly carried out. For this it 
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proved necessary to strangle the national literatures (in particular, 
the Ukrainian and the Turkic) and to exterminate the intellectual 
leaders of the minorities. Ever since, the national movements have 
been driven underground. This means that once again, as under the 
Tsarist régime, centrifugal forces are accumulating in the border- 
lands, ready to explode and blow up the pseudo-federal Empire. 
The tighter they are compressed by the weight of the NKVD, the 
more effective will be their eruption once the lid is thrown off. 

Nor is the Bolshevik rule less odious to the vast majority of Great 
Russians. And yet the common hate fails to weld the peoples of 
Russia together. The revulsion of all minorities from Bolshevism 
goes hand in hand with a recoil from the Russia which generated it. 
A Great Russian is unable to understand this attitude. He feels: 
we are all to the same extent responsible for Bolshevism; we are 
reaping the fruits of our common mistakes. But while it is true that 
the Communist Party absorbed the destructive-revolutionary ele- 
ments of all Russia’s peoples, their respective contributions were by 
no means equal. The ideologists and builders of the Party were 
mostly Russians. Moscow and Petersburg succumbed easily to 
Bolshevism. While the borderlands offered desperate resistance to 
the new rulers, Great Russia was hardly touched by the Civil War. 
There must have been something in the Great Russian tradition 
that provided more food for Bolshevism than the soil of the rest of 
the Empire: serfdom, the village commune, Tsarist autocracy. The 
Ukrainians and the Georgians tend to exaggerate the national-Rus- 
sian features of Bolshevism and to whitewash themselves of all com- 
plicity. This is an illusion, but an understandable one. 

The iron curtain of totalitarian lies prevents us from seeing 
clearly what is going on beyond the walls of the notorious torture- 
chamber. Three facts, however, seem to indicate the growth of 
separatist tendencies. First: recent refugees report that “nationals” 
represent a considerable percentage of the concentration camp pop- 
ulation. There is no corresponding representation of Great Russian 
political trends or parties because none such exist. Among the form- 
less oppositionist mass, mixed with common criminals, the only 
ones to stand out, be it under the label of “‘spies’”—are members of 
Russia’s minorities. 

Secondly: after World War II, the government abolished five 
republics for collaboration with the Germans. These republics were 
not of the biggest, but their case is highly instructive, after all, the 
German occupation hardly reached the others. The Ukraine, of 
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course, could not be abolished without ignominious loss of face to 
the Union; but it is probable that she deserved the same fate. We 
know of Ukrainian military units that fought on the side of the 
Germans, of a Ukrainian Church, of an embryonic Ukrainian govern- 
ment. Defeatism, to be sure, made inroads even in Great Russia, 
but in the Ukraine it was much more pronounced. 

And lastly we see what is going on in our own midst, among the 
émigrés. It may well be that the trends among the exiles do not 
coincide with those inside the U.S.S.R.; exaggerated claims are in- 
evitable. Yet it is unlikely that they should have no connection 
whatever with Soviet reality; at least, to us Great Russians the 
war and the new emigration have brought rather a confirmation of 
our former assumptions. What strikes us is the fact that among the 
diverse groups of Russian émigrés, representatives of Russia’s other 
peoples are conspicuously absent. They have formed their own 
organizations without the slightest attempt to establish contact 
with their Russian fellow-exiles and comrades-in-arms. Moreover, 
none of them confront us with such hatred as the Ukrainians, whom 
we mistakenly regarded as our very own. How far have we come 
from the times of the “old,” pre-revolutionary emigration when, 


looking forward to the coming revolution, the exiled political lead- 
ers of all Russia’s nationalities joined hands in the fight “for our 


” 


freedom and yours! 

It is easy to foresee that Russia’s military defeat would result not 
only in the collapse of the Soviet régime but also in the uprising of 
all her nationalities against Moscow. Even those economic and 
political motives that might otherwise favor their connection with 
Great Russia will be reversed after a defeat. To stay with Russia 
will mean to share her responsibility and her disastrous fate. On the 
other hand, the victors will have to deal with the same problem they 
are facing now in defeated Germany. How to ensure peace against 
the threat of renewed Russian aggression in the future? Bolshevism 
will die, just as National Socialism is dead. But who can tell what 
new forms Russian fascism or nationalism may assume for the sake 
of renewed Russian expansion? If no separatist trends were in 
existence, they would have to be created artificially; the dismember- 
ment of Russia will be a foregone decision in any case. Whatever 
the situation, it will make it possible to carry out Russia’s dismem- 
berment in accordance with the will of the majority of Russia’s 
peoples and with the principles of democratic justice. The victors, 
in addition to all their other global problems, will have to shoulder 
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the burden of bringing order into the chaos of Eastern Europe. 
World Empire is not an easy undertaking. Military occupation, 
however, will help its first steps. 

The prospect of war and of Russia’s defeat is apt to horrify not 
only the nationalists but every Russian not completely estranged 
from his people and its culture. Theoretically, there is still a chance, 
perhaps the only one, to avert a new war: the chance of the down- 
fall of the Bolshevik régime in Russia. How much horror the world 
would be spared! We shall not discuss here whether such an event 
is probable. The chances for it seem to be negligible. Be that as it 
may, in Russia’s fate as a foredoomed empire nothing would be 
changed. The removal of the appalling burden for thirty years now 
pressing heavily upon Russia’s peoples, would cause the explosion 
of all the smoldering revolutionary and centrifugal forces. While the 
Russian people would be busy settling accounts with their exe- 
cutioners of yesterday, the majority of Russia’s nationalities, in the 
midst of the inevitable chaos, would again, as in 1917, demand the 
realization of their constitutional right to secession. This would 
probably lead to a civil war pitting about one half of former Russia 
against the other. Even should Great Russia win and keep the other 
peoples in subjection by force, this triumph would be only tempo- 
rary. There is no room for another Austria-Hungary in the modern 
world. If ever the world is ruled by a single government, its only 
chance of salvation, it will be the duty of this government to put an 
end to the subjugation of one people by another. The liquidation 
of the last particularist empire will be a matter of international law 
and justice. 

For Russia herself, the preservation of her imperial structure by 
force would signify the surrender of all hope to win freedom for her 
own people. No state using methods of terror to rule one half of its 
territory can ensure freedom in the other half. Just as under the 
Muscovite Tsars autocracy was the price of expansion, so today 
fascism is the only system capable of prolonging the life of a prison- 
state, at the price, of course, of a continued throttling of its culture. 


Finis Russiae? The end of Russia or a new page of her history? 
The latter, of course. Russia will not die so long as there exists 
a Russian people living in its own land, speaking its own language. 
Great Russia, with the addition of Byelorussia (presumably) and 
Siberia (for a long time to come), still represents a huge body with 
a huge population, the biggest among the peoples of Europe. Russia, 
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to be sure, would lose the Donets coal, the oil of Baku, but after all, 
neither France nor Germany nor many other nations ever possessed 
any oil. She will be poorer, but only potentially, for the destitution 
that is her lot under the Communist system will be a thing of the 
past. Her military potential will shrink, but with general disarma- 
ment this will become irrelevant; and if general disarmament is not 
achieved, not alone Russia but all civilized mankind will perish. Any 
feeling of regret over the lost might and power will be soothed by the 
knowledge that none of Russia’s former rivals in the old Europe 
has taken her place. All old empires will disappear. 

After all, the imperial mentality was nourished not so much by the 
interests of the state, let alone the nation, as by the lust for power, 
the delight in dominating and humiliating the weak. For Russia 
of the nineteenth century, this pagan complex meant a shocking 
contradiction between the policy of the state and the teachings of her 
spiritual leaders. Russian literature was the moral conscience of the 
world; the Russian Empire a nightmarish threat to the freedom of 
the world. The loss of the Empire means moral purification, the 
liberation of Russian culture from a crushing load distorting its 
spiritual image. 

A Russia freed from military and police preoccupations would 
be able to devote herself to her inner problems—to the building up 
of a free social democracy, paid for by such unspeakable suffering. 
But after thirty years of Communism the human being in Russia has 
coarsened and hardened. Today, in the words of a folk-rhyme, man 
is covered “‘with fir-tree bark.’’ More than one generation may have 
to be reeducated to enable the Russian to revive the smothered 
tradition of his culture and to find a way back to Russian Christian- 
ity. For this great task the Russian intelligentsia in exile should 
prepare itself right now—instead of chasing after the phantom 
eagles of empire. 





Boris Zattsev—the Humanist 


By Leonip I. STRAKHOVSKY 


T was in Brussels in the winter of 1926-27. The Russian Dramatic 
Club, which performed an important cultural function in the 
large Russian colony that had settled in and around the Belgian 
capital, invited three Russian writers from Paris to give readings 
of their works. They were: Remizov, Tefh, and Zaitsev. That is 
when I first met Boris Konstantinovich Zaitsev, one of the most 
delicate and perceptive writers of our time. Twenty-five years have 
passed since then and Zaitsev has just recently celebrated his seven- 
tieth birthday. I recall his slight stature, his high intellectual fore- 
head, his alert but sad eyes under arched eyebrows, and his quiet 
voice. His face reminded one of those found on the early Russian 
icons; it Was a monastic, an inspired face. Today, next to Bunin, 
Zaitsev is the outstanding representative of that silver age of Rus- 
sian literature which formed a real renaissance in the decade before 
the Revolution of 1917, but, alas! only one of his books, the novelette 
Anna, has been translated into English. 

Zaitsev was born in 1881, in the city of Oryol, in that part of 
Central Russia south of Moscow which gave to the world Tolstoy, 
Turgenev, Bunin, and a score of minor lights. He came from a 
family of landed gentry who were progressive and energetic and who 
adapted themselves to the new conditions of life after the abolition 
of serfdom. Zaitsev’s father was an engineer and successively direc- 
tor of a number of steel plants, while his uncle was a practicing 
physician with a considerable local reputation. But the intellectual 
and cultural atmosphere in the family was supplied by Zaitsev’s 
mother, who exercised an early and permanent influence on the 
future writer. After completing his secondary education in Kaluga, 
young Zaitsev entered the Moscow Technological School in 1898, 
from which he was expelled the next year for participating in stu- 
dents’ political disorders. At that time the future bard of the Rus- 
sian squire was a Marxist, as were so many young men of his gener- 
ation. In 1902, he passed a speciai entrance examination to the Law 
School of the University of Moscow, but instead of pursuing his 
studies in law he went to Italy where he studied art. The Quatro- 
cento painters fascinated him, and there is something of their light- 
ness of color and of their simplicity reflected in Zaitsev’s writings. 
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He started to write at the age of seventeen and his first short story 
entitled “On the Road” appeared in 1901, in the Moscow newspaper 
The Courier, when the author was only twenty. From then on his 
short stories began to appear in various publications, and a collec- 
tion of them was published in book form in 1903. 

Upon his return from Italy Zaitsev settled in Moscow. He was 
connected for a while with the Marxist magazine The Truth, but he 
broke with Marxism after the revolution of 1g05 and became more 
and more conservative, a natural process, perhaps, since Zaitsev 
intrinsically is deeply religious. Therefore, it is not surprising that 
he did not accept the Bolshevik Revolution but chose to emigrate. 
Unlike other contemporaries of his, however, he grew in stature as a 
writer during the long years of voluntary exile, and the source of his 
inspiration did not dry up as was the case with Kuprin, for example. 
This is due, perhaps, to the fact that Zaitsev has a keen eye for 
observation and a prodigious memory, but mostly, I believe, because 
the themes of Zaitsev’s writings are timeless, though the settings, 
with a few exceptions, are those of pre-revolutionary Russia. 

Before he emigrated and eventually settled in Paris, Zaitsev’s 
reputation as one of the foremost writers of Russia had been es- 
tablished. His first collected works appeared in three volumes in 
1g11. Five years later, in 1916, a new and enlarged collection of his 
works in six volumes was published. Finally, in 1922, a collection 
of his works in eight volumes was published simultaneously in Mos- 
cow and Berlin. His literary output is prodigious. It includes short 
stories, novelettes, novels, essays, plays, and numerous articles. 
Among his major works published abroad, one can list the novels: 
Golden Pattern (1926), Anna (1929), Gleb’s Fourney (1935), a biog- 
raphy of Turgenev (1932), and Zaitsev’s reminiscences: Moscow 
(1939). Different though the theme or the approach may be, they 
all bear the definite imprint of Zaitsev’s style. 

There is no movement in Zaitsev’s stories; all illuminated with 
the same steady pale light, they are written in a transparent style 
where words do not correspond to realities but only to moods. Yet 
he is not Chekhovian, but belongs rather to Turgenev’s tradition. 
He looks primarily for the freeing of emotions from their acquired 
human shackles. He is not afraid of stale words and clichés, but 
under his pen they become part of a fragile structure, the charm of 
which is more perceptible than explainable, as in this passage from 
“‘Agrafena,” written in 1914: 


It is good in a bright summer for swallows to fly to and fro over the fields, for 
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the rye to rustle with a dry noise and to think deep thoughts with the thousands 
of its ears; thus happy are also the dark blue cornflowers hidden in the wheat, 
thus is the girl’s heart captured with the eternal and sweet madness of love. 
Having woven a wreath of cornflowers and of the modest but sweet-scented 
clover, the young girl walks along secret paths through the rye fields embracing 
him, and in her eyes is the deep color of pansies. Her formerly pale blue dress 
has faded long ago, clothing her now with gray-blue tones. Her life is open 
before her as a heavenly book. Hand in hand with her beloved she is ready to 
run away to the end of the world. But even better it is to run down from the 
green hillside to the willow, to the silvery pond, and there to throw the wreath 
into the water and to laugh. The wreath is sinking. Why? Oh, there is no 
time to think about it, there is so much happiness ahead. Thus walks through 
the fields reflecting the eternal images of love, the love of the daughter. Almost 
in the same place where many years ago mysteriously and enchantingly the 
mother loved. And the mother sees it all with her old soul: how Aniuta’s corn- 
flower wreath appears here and there in the rye, how like the constant Ophelia 
she sits by the pond. And it seems to the mother that her own years have be- 
come alive again, that the old spring of her life has returned and the aged eyes 
are taking in, together with a tear, the parting light of the fields, of the sun, 
which soon will be no more. 


An elusive whole is created by a few delicate details, like a pre- 
Raphaelite picture, yet one can already sense the coming tragedy 


of illicit love and Ophelia’s end. 

Zaitsev’s characters seldom speak, and when they do, it is only to 
utter phrases without any precise meaning, which express solely 
their mood, their frame of mind, as when Lanin in The Lanin Manor 
House (1916) says: “There is nothing better in the world than the 
sky. And the stars are such beautiful things, that legends which 
tell that the souls of the dead live on them, do not seem meaningless 
to me.” It may sound trite, but it reflects Lanin’s mood at the time 
and his gaze at the starry sky is motivated by the same impulse as 
when a child disregards his bright new shining toys to pick up an 
old and battered one. And there is something childish in Zaitsev, 
but of that divine childhood which never grows old, yet has the 
instinctive wisdom of the ages. Hence his almost miraculous in- 
sight into a child’s perceptions, as when he describes, in his semi- 
autobiographical Gleb’s Fourney, the feelings evoked in a little boy 
by a June morning: 

What an unbelievable blinding light, what larks, what blueness of the sky, 
what fragrant whiffs from the meadows! It is not haying time yet but one 
melts already in the sweet smells and everything around quivers and dances 
and moves about as if some unseen corncrake is producing this brilliant music 
of light. It seems that one would choke this minute from the feeling of happi- 


ness and of paradise. Yes, indeed, paradise did come from that forest beyond, 
or even from farther away, from the waves of light, from the felicity of smells 
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and unutterable feeling of the joy of being. Blessed is the Lord, blessed is the 
name of the Lord! The little boy has not heard anything yet about paradise 
or about God, but all this came by itself to him in that dazzling morning in the 
country. 


The instinctive knowledge of God as the source of all that beauti- 
ful nature around us does not come to all of us, but those to whom it 
does come are transported by it and comforted by it for the rest of 
their lives. ““Grown-ups do not understand nature,” wrote Zaitsev 
in one of his early stories entitled ““The Dawn’; ‘‘they do not know 
spring, summer, the charm of autumn. All this has already come and 
gone for them and so their life is surrounded with indifference. But 
to a child nature is simply a part of his own existence.” And he 
proceeds to demonstrate it in describing the feeling of a miracle yet 
also of reality which welled in the little boy Gleb’s heart at contact 
with nature: 


What can there be of importance or meaning in a three-months’ residence 
of a boy with his mother and sister in a forlorn little estate near Kaluga in the 
’80’s of the last century? Nothing remarkable. What was remarkable and 
wonderful was how after the apple blossoms were gone, jasmine under the 
windows suddenly covered itself with white and golden flowers, how the whole 
house began to be filled with this jasmine aroma—the flowered branches creep- 
ing right into the rooms through the windows; how shiny was the samovar on 
the porch, and how, to the left through a clearing among the linden trees, the 
river shone. It was wonderful amid the blossoming cherry, plum, and apple 
trees followed by a quiet humming of bees, to walk along the path to the oak, 
then to turn around the paling to the right and to follow another path to reach 
a gate in the paling surrounded by the warm heavenly aroma of the garden, to 
open the gate and to walk out. There under a maple tree is a little bench, and 
now before one lay the whole God’s world. Here it is, all here! It seemed to 
Gleb at that time that their side of the river was high, that the horizon beyond 
the Oka was enormous, that these fields, copses of trees, and the neighboring es- 
tate beyond the river with a manor house shining white through the trees, that 
all this was beautiful and extraordinary. Extraordinary also was the deep wild 
ravine to the right covered with new growth of trees and beyond it in the 
distance the village from which the church bells filled the whole countryside 
with their sweet hum. And perhaps the most remarkable thing of all was the 
river, the shore of which one could reach by running down the steep incline. . . . 
Perhaps it was precisely here under the oak tree when Gleb was gazing at the 
Oka that for the first time he felt the drug of reverie. But what a sweet in- 
nocent reverie it was! Perhaps here was continued the feeling of paradise which 
first appeared to him in Usty and which was not to visit his soul again for so 
many years to come. 


On the whole, this semi-autobiographical story ranks, in beauty 
and in penetration into a growing boy’s psychology, with Tolstoy’s 
incomparable Childhood. There is no tragedy or even drama in it, 
but there is real pathos. Zaitsev’s manner is to place his characters 
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in situations which produce a series of sensations and determine in 
them an unexpected thought or decision. With him causes do not 
determine logically the effects. He tries to make the reader live 
through the emotions of his characters and to make him believe in 
the possibility of what follows, unexpected though it may be. And 
he is remarkably successful in this manner. This is true whether he 
deals with grown-ups or children or animals. In a poignant story 
“Wolves,” which appeared in 1906, Zaitsev describes the emotions of 
these wild beasts helpless in their agony: 

This lasted for nearly a week. Almost every day they were closed in, rounded 
up, and shot at. Emaciated, with furless sides through which their ribs pro- 
truded angrily, with dimmed eyes, resembling some ghosts in the white cold 
fields, they rushed unseeingly in any direction as soon as they had been aroused, 
and ran about senselessly over and over the same territory. And the huntsmen 
fired their guns steadily and accurately. When night fell, a dark angry sky 
hung above the white snow and they dragged themselves sullenly toward this 
sky, but it kept on running away from them ceaselessly and remained as 
distant and gloomy as before. 

Then the wolves would stop, gather in a bunch and start to howl. This 
howl of theirs, tired and sickly, crept over the fields, weakening beyond a 
mile or so, having not strength enough to rise high into the sky in order to 
shout from there about the cold, the wounds and hunger. 

The white snow in the fields listened to this quietly and indifferently. 

One has the impression of a black and white drawing with the 
white of the snow and the black of the sky and the furtive be- 
draggled shadows of the wolves trapped in the round-up. No wonder 
that one distinguished critic called Zaitsev an impressionist. But 
Zaitsev is more than a mere impressionist. He is a humanist in the 
true, deep sense of the word. To him the human, being seeking 
happiness and salvation, the human being with all its weaknesses 
and failings, yet carrying in its breast the spark of God in the form 
of its immortal soul, is the most important subject. Zaitsev is 
immensely attracted by man—the seeker, not man—the doer. 
Hence his choice of Zhukovsky and Turgenev as subjects of literary 
biographies, which are both masterpieces of insight as well as of 
literary performance. Hence, also, the saints and sinners from 
biblical times to the present who people the pages of so many of his 
stories. Today, at seventy, Zaitsev has no world reputation, but 
anyone familiar with the Russian language will find great enjoyment 
and great solace in the writings of a man who tread lightly on this 
earth without malice or hatred in his heart but with a deep com- 
passion not for humanity as a whole, but for the individual man— 
God’s own creation. 





Equality of Rights of the Soviet 
Nationalities 


By C. C. Gecys 
I 


ENIN’S pre-revolutionary outlook was clearly international. He 
wrote in 1913: “Marxism cannot be reconciled with any na- 
tionalism, even the most ‘just,’ ‘pure,’ refined, civilized. What is 
required is the independence of the proletariat from nationalism. 
To a struggle against any national oppression we say absolutely 
yes. To a struggle for any national development ... we say 
absolutely no.”! In place of nationalism Lenin proposed inter- 
nationalism—the amalgamation of all nations into “supreme 
unity.” 
Federalism, emphatically rejected by Marx, Engels, and Lenin, 
emerged as the post-revolutionary antidote to the pre-revolutionary 


doctrine of self-determination as “only a transitional step to a 
really democratic centralism.” 


Time and again, given a real democratic order, a federation . . . constitutes 
only a transitional step to a really democratic centralism. In the example of the 
Russian Soviet Republic we see most graphically that the federation we are 
introducing will serve now as the surest step to the most solid unification of 
the different nationalities into a single, democratic, centralized Soviet state.* 


On November 15, 1917, Lenin issued the Declaration of the Rights 
of the Peoples of Russia,‘ which formulated the basic principles of 
Soviet policy with regard to nationalities. The document declared 
the equality and sovereignty of all the nations of Russia, and gave 
them the right of self-determination, including the right to form 


‘Lenin, Collected Works, New York, International Publishers, 1927-1945, XVI, 
p- $54; XVII, p. 146. His actual statement: “We do not defend . . . national in- 
terests; we declare that the interests of socialism, the interests of world socialism 
are higher than national interests. . . . We are defenders of the socialist father- 
land” (Lenin, Sochinentya, 30 vols., 3rd ed., Moscow, 1935, XXIII, pp. 4-5). 

*Lenin, Collected Works, XVII, p. 145. 

‘Lenin, Collected Works, XXII, pp. 515-16. 

‘A. Vyshinsky, The Law of the Soviet State, New York, 1948, p. 93. Cf. Dekrety 
Oktyabrskoi Revolyutzii, ed. by M. D. Orakhelashvili and V. G. Sorin, Moscow, 1933, 
vol. I, pp. 1-2. 
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independent states. Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, the 
Ukraine, Georgia, Armenia, and Azerbaijan proclaimed their polit- 
ical independence during this phase of national self-determination. 

It was a very clever, diplomatic move on Lenin’s part but it was 
not sincere. His goal was to gain the sympathy of all the nations 
oppressed by Tsarist Russia; and, in signing the peace treaty with 
the Central Powers, Germany and Austria-Hungary, while pro- 
claiming “‘peace without annexations or idemnities,” to get better 
terms and the desired peace. 

On the other hand, there is ample evidence of Lenin’s desire to see 
reunited immediately, on working-class terms, the very people to 
whom he solemnly granted the right to an independent political 
existence. He wrote: “. . . the proletariat strives to create as large 
a state as possible, for this is in the interests of the workers; it strives 
to bring the nations closely together, to fuse them; but it intends 
to bring this about not by the use of force but only by a free, broth- 
erly union of the workers and the toiling masses of all nations.’”® 

Lenin’s policy towards the nationalities of the Russian Empire 
has undergone a series of rapid changes in the following order: (a) 


the right of national self-determination; (b) the right to separate 
from Tsarist Russia; (c) “voluntary” reunion on working-class terms 
into a common state—the Union of Soviet Russian Republics; (d) 
final retention within the boundaries of Soviet Russia by force. 


I] 


The first documents of a Soviet federal nature were the Declaration 
of the Rights of the Toiling and Exploited People,’ promulgated on 
January 16, 1918, and incorporated later into the Constitution of 
1918, and the resolution of the Third Soviet Congress on the Federal 
Institutions of the Russian Republic.’ 

The structure of national interrelations within the Soviet Union 
has been described by Stalin, contrary to the actual facts, in very 
rosy colors: 


‘Lenin, Collected Works, XX, Bk. I, pp. 155, 329, and 338. 

tA. Vyshinsky, op. cit., pp. 94 and $55.—For Russian text see Lenin and Stalin, 
O Sovietskoi Konstitutzii, Moscow, 1936, pp. 278-80. 

‘I storiya Sovietskoi Konstitutzii v dekretakh i postanovleniyakh Sovietskogo Pravitel- 
stva, 1917-1936, ed. by S. Studenik, Moscow, 1936, pp. §5-6. This document was an 
amplification of certain parts of the declaration of rights; in particular, in regard to 
the type of federation. There was to be “a voluntary union of the peoples of Rus- 


” 


Sla. 
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The absence of exploiting classes, which are the principal organizers of strife 
between nations; the absence of exploitation which cultivates mutual distrust 
and kindles nationalist passions; the fact that power is in the hands of the 
working class, which is the foe of all enslavement and the true vehicle of the 
ideas of internationalism; the actual practice of mutual aid among the peoples 
in all spheres of economic and social life; and, finally, the flourishing national 
culture of the peoples of the U.S.S.R., culture which is national in form and 
socialist in content—all these and similar factors have brought about a radical 
change in the aspect of the peoples of the U.S.S.R.; their feeling of mutual dis- 
trust has disappeared, a feeling of mutual friendship has developed among them, 
and thus real fraternal cooperation among the peoples has been established 
within the system of a single federated state. 

As a result, we now have a fully formed multi-national socialist state, which 
has stood all tests, and whose stability might well be envied by any national 
state in any part of the world.* 


The Stalin Constitution states that in the U.S.S.R. all national- 
ities, irrespective of their race, enjoy full equality in all spheres of 
economic, state, cultural, social, and political life. The article on 
equality of the nationalities is the cornerstone of the Soviet Bill of 
Rights, and it is the only article provided with a constitutional 
clause against any direct or indirect restrictions of the rights of the 
nationalities or any activity directed against them. It states: 
“Any direct or indirect restriction of the rights of, or, conversely, 
any establishment of direct or indirect privileges for, citizens on 
account of their race or nationality, as well as any advocacy of racial 
or national exclusiveness or hatred and contempt, is punishable 
by law.’ 

It is true that there is no racism per se in Soviet legal theory. The 
Soviet Civil Code grants equality of rights to all citizens, regardless 
of their nationality or race.'° The Soviet Penal Code specifically 
prohibits any racial discrimination, and punishment “‘for advocating 
or agitating national enmities is two years of imprisonment in peace- 
time, and shooting in wartime.’’!! Soviet legislation places no limita- 
tion whatsoever upon anyone because of his national or racial origin. 
On the other hand, it is also true that there is a constitutional classifi- 
cation of ethnic groups in regard to their political rights. Thus, in 


Stalin, Leninism, New York, International Publishers, 1942, pp. 385-6. 

*Konstitutsiya (osnovnoi zakon) S.S.S.R., Moscow, ed. of the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S.S.R., 1947, Art. 123. 

WGrazhdansky kodeks: ofitzialny tekst s izmeneniyami na 1 Sentebrya 1947, Moscow, 
1948, Art. 4. 

“Ugolouny kodeks R.S.F.S.R.: ofitziyalny tekst s izmeneniyami na 15 Oktyabrya 
1936, Moscow, 1936, Art. $9, § 7. 
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practice, there exists a hierarchy of ethnic groups in the following 
order: (a) Russians, (b) Ukrainians and Bielorussians, (c) the bulk 
of other nationalities, (d) Estonians, Latvians, Lithuanians, Jews, 
and Moslems. 


III 


The multi-national state of the Soviet Union is divided into four 
classes of national units on the basis that for every ethnic group there 
must be a political unit. The Union consists today of (a) sixteen 
constituent republics, (b) sixteen autonomous republics, (c) nine 
autonomous regions, and (d) ten national regions." 

The legal status of the four classes of national territorial units 
differs in respect to the right of separation, participation in the 
federal government, and the extent of autonomy. 

As regards separation, ethnic groups of the first class have the 
constitutionally-recognized right to secession,'* and groups of the 
second class the constitutionally recognized right to be promoted 
to the rank of a federal republic,'* whereas groups of the third and 
fourth classes have no specific constitutional rights at all but only 
cultural rights. 

In contradistinction to the ethnic groups of the first and second 
class, those of the third and fourth class do not possess any legisla- 
tive or administrative autonomy; in their territories, the functions 
of the state are carried out by local agencies of the constituent and 
autonomous republics. 

In regard to participation in the federal government, the size of 
the representation in the Soviet of Nationalities of the U.S.S.R. 
varies according to class: (a) twenty-five deputies from each con- 
stituent republic, (b) eleven deputies from each autonomous re- 
public, (c) five deputies from each autonomous region and (d) one 
deputy from each national region. 

The constituent republics are the heart of the Union and the 
highest form of national expression attainable within the Soviet 
political system. To them alone the federal relationship applies and 
only in their case the term “sovereign” is used.'® The leading posi- 
tion among the constituent republics is occupied by the R.S.F.S.R. 
It covers seventy-six per cent of the total area of the Soviet Union 


12Constitution of the U.S.S.R., Arts. 22-29b. 
13] bid., Art. 17. 

M47 bid., Art. 14¢. 

Constitution of the U.S.S.R., Art. 15. 
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and holds almost seventy per cent of the Soviet population. Its 
influence in the All-Union Communist Party and in the highest 
organs of state authority of the U.S.S.R. is predominant. 

The Constitution of the Soviet Union clearly recognizes the 
supremacy of the Union, and at the same time makes it mandatory 
that the national political entities within the Union be Soviet and 
socialist in character. 

Art. 15 of the Stalin Constitution emphasizes that the sovereignty 
of the constituent republics is restricted on/y by Art. 14 of the Soviet 
Constitution, which lists matters falling within the jurisdiction of the 
Union. This article deprives the constituent federal republics of all 
important state functions and transfers them to the Union. The 
U.S.S.R. is given power in the following matters: the admission of 
new republics; the declaration of war and the conclusion of peace; 
international relations; changes of boundaries of constituent re- 
publics; the creation of new autonomous republics, autonomous 
regions, and national regions; military affairs; foreign trade; internal 
security; national economic planning; determination of fundamental 
principles for the development of the land, natural resources, and 
public health; national taxation and finance, banks, industry, 
agriculture, and trade of national significance; transportation and 
communication; money and credit; insurance and national account- 
ing; criminal and civil law; citizenship; amnesty acts; control over 
the observance of the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. and the ensuring 
of conformity of the federal constitutions to that of the U.S.S.R. 

The “sovereignty of the Union republics” is limited not only by 
the provisions set forth in Art. 14 of the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. 
but also by many other articles of this Constitution. 

The laws of the Union enjoy equal force within the territory of 
every constituent republic. In the event of discrepancy between 
republican law and Union law, the Union law prevails. The Council 
of Ministers of a constituent republic can issue decisions and orders 
only on the basis and in pursuance of the Union laws in operation, 
and of the decisions and orders of the Council of Ministers of the 
Union. Furthermore, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Union has the right to annul decisions and orders of the Council of 
Ministers of the constituent republics if they do not conform to the 
law. The Union-Republican Ministries of the Union supervise the 
work of the corresponding ministries in constituent republics. Also 
the Prosecutor-General of the Union supervises the strict enforce- 
ment of the laws by all ministries and he appoints prosecutors for the 
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constituent republics, autonomous republics, autonomous regions, 
and national regions.**® 

Thus the central authority retains the veto power over legislation 
of the constituent republics and exercises its power of supreme 
supervision and control. The Ministry of State Control, the Party 
Control Commission, and the agencies of the Prosecutor-General, 
all operate locally without restrictions for the very purpose of pre- 
venting any particularistic tendencies from interfering with central 
objectives. 

The constitutional amendments of February 1, 1944, granted the 
constituent republics the right to organize republican ministries for 
foreign affairs and defense,” to enter into direct relations with 
foreign powers, and to raise their own armies. But there is, of course, 
no question of an independent diplomacy or of sovereign armies. 
To the Union alone is reserved ‘‘the representation of the Union in 
international relations, conclusion, ratification, and denunciation of 
treaties of the U.S.S.R. with other states, and the establishment of 
the general character of the relations between the Union Republic 
and foreign states.’’!* Actually, this reveals that not the real instru- 
ments of authority but only the fictional ones were given up by the 
U.S.S.R. This follows from the very text of the decrees." Further- 
more, it was neither local nationalism, nor a sudden realization of the 
virtues of decentralization, but the emergence of opportunities in 
international politics, such as getting plural representation in the 
United Nations and at the Peace Treaty Conferences, which dic- 
tated this fictitious step. 

The greatest factor in the centralization of all-out political con- 
trol over constituent republics is the relentless impact of the highly- 
centralized All-Union Communist Party. This imposition of the 
monolithic Party upon a federal frame ensures fundamental uni- 
formity in action and in the operation of the national political units 
at all levels of the Soviet administrative apparatus. For, in spite of 
federal distinctions, it is the same All-Union Communist Party that 
rules, whether it be in Moscow, Kiev, Vilnius, or Vladivostok. 
Essential ideological uniformity prevails. The Party, which enjoys 
a political monopoly in the Soviet Union, can, without difficulty, 


Constitution of the U.S.S.R., Arts. 19-21, 49f, 69, 75, 76, 78, 81, 87, 113,115, and 
117. 

Constitution of the U.S.S.R., Arts. 18a, 18b, 60e, and 60f. 

18 bid., Art. 14a. 

Cf, N.S. Timasheff, The Great Retreat, New York, 1948, pp. 197-8. 
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carry any measure it considers necessary through both chambers 
of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. The Party countenances no 
opposition to its dictates; it recognizes no competition; and it fur- 
nishes the single thread that knits together the entire Union into a 
compact, highly-centralized system, characterized by rigid Party 
discipline. 

In practice, local political liberties cannot develop, since the actual 
power belongs to tne All-Union Communist Party and no reflection 
of the federal structure of the Soviet Union is to be found in the 
structure of the Party itself. 

All ministers heading republican ministries are nominated by the 
Orgbureau, now the Presidium of the Central Committee of the All- 
Union Communist Party in Moscow, and are “elected”’ by the Com- 
munist majority of the Supreme Soviet of the constituent republics. 
Being a Party member, the minister must obey strictly all orders 
which he receives from the higher agencies of the Party. The latter 
can dismiss him at their pleasure, and a vote of the Supreme Soviet 
of the republic will make this dismissal official. Even in the local 
administrative organs, which play a most insignificant part in the 
Communist scheme of things, the Party is properly represented. 

Similarly, the political local liberties of autonomous republics are 
limited within the provisions set forth in the constitutions of the 
constituent republics and the Soviet Constitution,” and Party 
policy and control. A. Vyshinsky’s dictum that the autonomous 
republics “‘possess a jurisdiction less broad than that of the federal 
republic”’*! merely refers to their classification on the level of cen- 
tralization. The concept of local government is in no way employed 
in Soviet political parlance. 


IV 


A cursory examination of the Soviet government’s practical op- 
erations reveals a wide divergence between theory and practice. 
The Soviet system is full of glaring contradictions because it appears 
to be moving in two opposing directions at once. 

The Baltic states are a case in point. Contrary to Art. 13 of the 
Stalin Constitution, the Baltic states were occupied by Soviet troops 
in June, 1940, 1.e., less than a year after V. Molotov, the Foreign 
Minister, announced that the military pact just concluded with them 
in no way implied any interference on the part of the Soviet Union 


Constitution of the U.S.S.R., Arts. 60b and 82. 
1A, Vyshinsky, op. cit., pp. 300-1. 
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in the affairs of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. Their admission 
into the U.S.S.R. was effected during this occupation. The three 
countries were not even given the opportunity of serving the Soviet 
Union as satellite states. Moscow insisted that they become fully 
integrated members of the Soviet Union within two months after 
they were occupied by the Soviet armed forces. 

This example of becoming members of the Soviet Union while 
occupied by foreign troops also serves to disprove the doctrine of 
Marx, Lenin, and Stalin that the overthrow of capitalism and the 
institution of Communism are achieved by the revolutionary up- 
rising of the proletariat of a given country. The proletariat of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania did not even get the opportunity 
to rise. 

Moreover, if the U.S.S.R. is a voluntary union of national re- 
publics enjoying “equal rights” it should logically follow that the 
national republics have the right to secede from it, which right, in 
fact, is granted them by the Stalin Constitution. Even though 
Stalin expressed the thought in April, 1917, that “after the over- 
throw of Tsarism, nine-tenths of the nationalities will not wish 
to secede,” he vefawed this obliquely in 1923, when he conceded that 
“each republic retains the right to leave the Union at its discre- 
tion.”’*? But in the s same breath he emphasized that this was purely 
a “scholastic question.’ 7 ' Thirteen years later, i.e., in 1936, he 
reiterated this conviction twice: “It is true, of course, that not a 
single republic would want to secede from the U.S.S.R. But this 
does not prove that we should not record in the Constitution the 
right of Union republics freely to secede from the U.S.S.R.’’*4 

What this meant, of course, was that the so-called right of seces- 
sion was a myth; its only purpose was to serve as an ideological 
bromide to lull the various republics into believing that the Union 
was a ‘voluntary amalgamation.” 

Deceptively, however, the Constitution of the Soviet Union does 
not mention the fact that no machinery has ever been established 
for the implementation of this constitutional provision, and that 
therefore Art. 17 has, like many other provisions in the Stalin Con- 
stitution, a purely illusory character. One of the theoretical possibil- 


Stalin, Marksizm i natzionalno-koloniyalny vopros, Moscow, 1935, p. 48. Cf. 
S. L. Ronin, “Stalinskoe uchenie ob natzii 1 0 mnogonatsionalnom Sovietskom 
gosudarstve,” Sovietskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, 1950, No. 2, pp. I-15. 

Stalin, Marksizm i natzionalno-koloniyalny vopros, p. 152. 

“Stalin, Leninism, p. 399- 
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ities of withdrawal from the Union is the desire to do so expressed by 
the controlling All-Union Communist Party, a situation at present 
unthinkable. Furthermore, the Soviet Penal Code contains a clause 
applicable to any person or group advocating separation and qual- 
‘ifying ipso facto such an attempt as an act of counter-revolution: 
“High treason, i.e., acts committed by citizens of the U.S.S.R. with 
intention to damage the military power of the U.S.S.R. or to violate 
its state independence or the integrity of its territory . . . are to 
be punished by the supreme criminal punishment. . . .”* 

While the constitutional right of secession is in fact a dialectical 
vicious circle, the Soviet régime’s unconstitutional acts in regard to 
dissolution of national territorial units are a fact. 

In the course of 1941-45, three autonomous republics, German 
Volga, Chechen-Ingush, and Kalmyk, as well as the Karachajev 
autonomous region, were liquidated, while the Crimean autonomous 
republic was demoted to the rank of a region. Of the three autono- 
mous republics the first, the German Volga republic, was abolished in 
the autumn of 1941, following “disclosure of diversionist activities 
among the German population.” Similarly, during 1943-5, the other 
four national territorial units were abolished, on the ground that they 
“did not offer opposition to the treacherous collaborationist groups, 
which were formed among them during the Nazi German occupation, 
and which fought alongside the Nazi German against U.S.S.R.” The 
population of the five national units in question were deported to 
trans-Ural localities.” 

The abolition of these national territories was accomplished by 
order of the Council of Ministers of the R.S.F.S.R., and it was not 
until June 26, 1946, that the Supreme Soviet of the R.S.F.S.R. 
ratified these orders.” 

The transplantation of entire ethnic groups beyond the Urals has 
increased since the end of World War II in both scope and brutality. 
It must be added that the conditions of life and labor discipline 
deliberately inflicted on the deportees in concentration camps are 
calculated to bring about their physical destruction; that by separat- 


*Ugolouny kodeks R.S.F.S.R., Art. §8, Par. 1. 

*Bulletin on the Soviet Union, September 11, 1941; I. P. Trainin, ‘“Sovietskoe 
mnogonatsionalnoe gosudarstvo,” Sovietskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, 1947, No. 10, p. 
39. Cf. The New York Times, January 15, 1941; November 30, 1945; October 12, 
1950. 

"The New York Times, June 27, 1946. 
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ing the deported men from their wives, the M. V. D. imposes con- 
ditions intended to prevent births within deported groups; that the 
deportees’ children are separated from their mothers and are placed 
in orphanages—all of which acts mean willful destruction, in whole 
or in part, of national, or ethnic groups.” 

Summarizing available figures it may be stated that the crime of 
genocide perpetrated by the Soviet Union in Lithuania alone has re- 
sulted in the extermination of 525,000 people. This figure covers the 
time from the beginning of the Soviet occupation in 1940 up to the 
middle of 1949.*° For a nation of three million it is a very high per- 
centage. A parallel situation prevails in the other Baltic states, 
Latvia and Estonia.*! The fact that the Soviet process of genocide 
is most intense in the Soviet Union’s frontier lands, with their poten- 
tially hostile populations, and the systematic Soviet infiltration of 
them with people presumably loyal to the régime**? demonstrates 
the inhuman measures which the Soviet government is willing to 
take, and amounts to an attempt to wipe out biologically-autoch- 
thonous populations. 

All the above-mentioned facts, i.e., political supremacy of the 
Russians over the other ethnic groups, the unconstitutional dissolu- 


tion of national territorial units, the mass deportations for political** 


*8“°Thousands of Lithuanian women moved deep into the Soviet Union to work in 
factories, kolkhozes . . .” (Tiesa [Truth]—Organ of the Lithuania’s Communist 
Party, March 7, 1947). 

*K. Belekis, Genocide—Lithuania’s Threefold Tragedy, Western Germany, Publ. by 
“Venta,” 1949, passim. 

Memorandum on the Restoration of Lithuania’s Independence, Publ. by Lith- 
uanian Executive Council, 1950, p. 48. 

Cf, The New York Times, December 7, 1951. A. Kaelas, Human Rights and 
Genocide in the Baltic States, Stockholm, Publ. of the Estonian Information Centre, 
1950, pp. 4, 20, §2-4; Endel Kareda, Estonia in the Soviet Grip, London, Boreas Publ. 
Co., Ltd., 1949, pp. 87 and go. For the latest facts on deportations from the Baltic 
states see Newsletter from Behind the Iron Curtain, Compiled by the Baltic Review, 
Stockholm, June 12, 1951, Nos. 228-9, V, pp. 114-20. 

32‘A great many soldiers and officers demobilized because of their wounds, 
selected the small towns of Estonia for permanent residence . . . 71 million rubles 
were paid to such persons as assistance.” (Pravda, February 9, 1950; Newsletter, 
May 22, 1951, Nos. 226-7, V, pp. 110-11.) Settlement of Russians in Baltic cities 
has reached the point where Tallin, Estonia, is about 50 per cent, Riga, Latvia, 
about 60 per cent, and Vilnius, Lithuania, about 35 per cent Russian. These cities 
are now regarded as safely Russian with all key posts in the hands of the newcomers. 
(Cf. A. Kaelas, op. cit.) 

338“The removal of anti-Soviet elements from the Baltic Republics is a political 
operation of the highest importance.” (Secret instruction issued by Serov, Deputy 
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and military reasons, the disaffection existing among the subjugated 
nationalities, furnish the best proof that there is no real equality of 
national ties. The Soviet Union was, in fact, never “formed on the 
principles of equality and voluntary affiliation of the peoples of the 
U.S.S.R.,” and there is little basis for Stalin’s statement that the 
stability of the multi-national Soviet state “might well be envied by 
any national state in any part of the world.’’*4 


Soviet Commissar for Internal Security, January 21, 1941, No. 2192, Memorandum, 
p- 38). 
“Stalin, Leninism, pp. 385-6. 





Russian Area Studies and Research 


Since World War II 


By Dimitri von MOHRENSCHILDT 


NDER the impact of World War II and the Cold War, Russian 
U studies in America achieved at last academic respectability. 
The most significant development has been the growth of Russian 
area programs set up for the most part by our major foundations. 

Before World War II, Russian studies in the humanities and in 
the social sciences traditionally were separated; they received 
different treatment and each functioned in isolation. The war re- 
vealed the necessity of a new type of training which would combine 
the skills of the linguist and humanist with those of the social 
scientist. The basic problem was thus that of integrating the human- 
ities with the social sciences. The assumption was that this inte- 
grated approach was essential for a full comprehension of the life 
of the peoples of another culture. The student was expected to 
acquire a broad knowledge of the area, while at the same time 
selecting one or two disciplines as applied to the area. The stated 
aims of most of the area programs which have been instituted are 
two-fold: 1) to train scholars and promote research in the Russian 
field, and 2) to train regional specialists for government, business, 
journalism, and teaching. 

For the most part, the area programs function as fairly autono- 
mous bodies with the curriculum cutting across departmental lines. 
They usually offer a two-year course, leading to an M.A. degree 
or certificate. Ph.D. degrees in area programs are offered, as a rule, 
by a specific department representing a single academic discipline. 
In all the major programs now in operation the candidates are 
carefully selected and their number is usually limited to 20 or 26 
each year. 

At present three major programs are in operation, the Russian 
Institute at Columbia, the Harvard Regional Program on the Soviet 
Union, and the Slavic Institute at the University of California. 


*This is an abridged version of a paper on Russian studies in the U.S.A., delivered 
at the annual meeting of the American Association of Teachers of Slavic and East 
European Languages, December 27, 1952, in Boston, Massachusetts. 
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The Columbia Russian Institute, started in September, 1946, on 
a Rockefeller grant, is the oldest and has trained most of the students 
in the field. From its inception through June, 1952, 122 certificates in 
Russian studies have been awarded. In addition, some 60 students 
have partially completed the course. Professor Philip Mosely, 
Director of the Institute, reports that all of the students who have 
been enrolled at the Institute, with the exception of only five or six, 
are continuing their work in the Russian field. Approximately 130 
former Institute students are now engaged in government service 
in its various branches,! and about fifty graduates are teaching in 
universities and colleges throughout the country. 

According to a survey made by Wendell C. Bennett on a Social 
Science Research Council grant,’ in 1951 there were ten integrated 
graduate Russian area programs in operation, with 273 graduate 
students studying the area. Fifty-eight of these were, in 1951, well 
advanced toward their Ph.D.’s. It is interesting to note that of the 
existing area programs, the Russian area is the largest in number 
of students.’ 

The tendency to integrate language, literature, and culture with 
social science subjects pertaining to Russia into a coherent program 
has also penetrated undergraduate instruction. In 1951-52, there 
were some 24 colleges which granted degrees in the Russian field. 
The integration on the undergraduate level is achieved, in places 
where facilities warrant it, through a full area program. At Dart- 
mouth, for example, a fully integrated program of Russian studies 
with some 18 courses in the area, of which 11 courses are required 
for the major in Russian Civilization, has been in operation for the 
past two years with satisfactory results. Other institutions, whose 
staffs in the Russian field are limited, achieve partial integration 
through the so-called orientation courses in Russian Civilization.‘ 

Few will doubt today that the area approach to Russian studies 
has been completely justified and has been effectively carried on, 
on both graduate and undergraduate levels. As Professor Vakar has 


‘This includes some 60 who started their training in the Institute after they were 
already in government employment. 

*4rea Studies in American Universities, 19§1. 

*Next to the Russian comes the Far East with 205 students, Southeast Asia with 
30, South Asia with 20, Near East with 27, Europe with 43, Africa with 13, and 
Latin America with 85. 

‘These have been described in Professor Nicholas Vakar’s article, “Teaching 
Russian Civilization,” in The American Association of University Professors Bulletin , 
Winter, 1949. 
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pointed out, “The sociologist and the Slavist must come out of their 
ivory towers and join hands. For the Slavist the problem is to con- 
nect history, literature, and linguistics with life; for the social 
scientist it is to realize that the statistical approach can be a tem- 
porary expedient.” To be sure, the area programs can not replace 
entirely the traditional Slavic departments. The latter are needed 
to train specialists and teachers in Russian language and literature. 

In practice, however, there are still some serious shortcomings 
in these area programs which I should like to consider now. Fore- 
most is the excessive emphasis on contemporary Soviet Russia at 
the expense of historic Russia. Eleven centuries of Russia’s historic 
development are often completely disregarded. Is it possible, I 
wonder, for a sociologist, economist, or an anthropologist to achieve 
a broad understanding of the Russian area without a sufficient 
knowledge of Russia’s cu/tural heritage and of the works of such 
writers and thinkers as Tolstoy and Dostoevsky? Can a student 
following a pattern of courses dealing exclusively with the Soviet 
period be said to have achieved an integrated knowledge of the area? 
I will go farther. Some of the subjects included in the Russian pro- 
grams seem ephemeral and of questionable educational value. Does 
a subject such as Soviet law, which is becoming more and more 
prominent in the area programs, have a really legitimate place in 
our curriculum? Since Soviet law has nothing to do with abstract 
justice but is merely an expression of the changing Communist 
party line, shouldn’t this subject be studied only as part of the 
Marxist-Leninist doctrine? The exposition of the latter is undoubt- 
edly of primary importance. 

This leads me to another and to my mind an equally unfortunate 
tendency in the Russian programs—the over-emphasis on “‘scien- 
tific” objectivity. To illustrate what I mean, one can give the stu- 
dent a completely factual and impersonal description of the Soviet 
government and administration which in the end would have no 
bearing on reality whatever—a mere skeleton without the flesh. Or, 
to give another example, the Five Year Plans can be studied mi- 
nutely and objectively without the student ever becoming aware of 
their importance as propaganda devices or of the price paid for them 
in human suffering. A strictly factual account of the Soviet nation- 
alities policies, based on Soviet sources, would in the end produce a 
totally distorted picture of the actual situation in this field. Such 
so called objectivity, which fails to distinguish between Soviet theory 
and practice is, to my mind, of questionable educational value. 
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Moreover, whether one is a humanist or a social scientist, I wonder 
if, at this juncture of history, one can maintain an attitude of 
Olympian objectivity to a régime which enslaves millions of its 
peoples, maintains a vicious ““hate-America” campaign, and deliber- 
ately perverts the basic tenets of scientific inquiry. How can we 
reconcile a “neutral” attitude toward Soviet Communism with our 
obligation as teachers to inculcate moral values? 

The excessive zeal to achieve objectivity can be illustrated also 
by the fact that in some Russian programs the faculty is composed 
largely of men who have never been to Russia, don’t speak the 
language, and have no knowledge of pre-revolutionary history and 
institutions. This, | am told, is an advantage as it promotes “‘ob- 
jectivity” and precludes bias! It seems to me that if we are to train 
scholars and specialists with a really broad and integrated knowledge 
of Russia, we must come to the realization that pre-revolutionary 
history and culture is essential to a proper understanding of the 
Soviet Union today, and this applies to all social scientists interested 
in the area. We must somehow achieve better integration between 
Russian culture and such social sciences as law, economics, interna- 
tional relations, and anthropology. There are signs today that in 
some programs there is an awareness of these shortcomings and 
efforts are being made to overcome them. 

Another feature of Russian studies since World War II has been 
the expansion of Russian research and publication. Some of the 
criticisms of the area programs, however, are applicable to research 
as well. 

What seems to me to be most encouraging in the field of research 
is the fact that in the past six or seven years we have trained quite 
a number of competent native American scholars. I know read 
ally, or know about, at least a dozen young men (recent Ph.D.’s 
in the process of getting them) who have already made imeanied 
scholarly contributions. These men seem to me, on the whole, to 
have a broader and firmer grasp of the Russian field than those 
formerly trained by the old-fashioned Slavic departments. There is 
no question that the area approach has already borne fruit in the 
field of research as well. 

The principal centers of research on Russia are associated with 
the major area programs: Harvard Research Center, Columbia 
Russian Institute, and the Institute of Slavic Studies at the Uni- 
versity of California. The Harvard Research Center is the most 
ambitious undertaking and has a special interest because of its un- 
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conventional, experimental approach. The Center emphasizes an- 
thropology, psychology, and sociology—fields which have previously 
been neglected in Russian studies. Specialists in these fields are 
working on cooperative projects and experimenting in new methods 
and approaches. The Center is closely linked with the Harvard 
Soviet Union Program and has now 42 active members on the staff. 
Among its varied current research projects, the most significant per- 
haps are those on the Communist Party—its membership, regional 
distribution, the role of purges, etc. In the field of the Soviet social 
system the Russian Research Center is in possession of extensive 
data based on interviews with some 3,000 Soviet defectors and 
escapees. These data are now in the process of being analyzed. 
Based largely, though not entirely, on this material, a number of 
projects are planned on such topics as “Political Loyalty of the 
Soviet Citizen,” ‘“‘Social Stratification in the U.S.S.R.,” “Public 
Opinion,” “The Soviet Family,” etc. A few projects are devoted to 
Soviet satellites and to Communism in Asia. 

The Harvard Research Center has undoubtedly already made 
valuable contributions to the understanding of the Soviet Union. 
It is a pity, however, that some of the works already published by 
the Center are largely formal academic studies of Soviet institutions 
and policies, rather than studies of Soviet actuality. They do not 
draw a sharp enough distinction between Soviet theory and practice 
and, in some instances, manifest a lack of familiarity with Russian 
pre-revolutionary history and institutions. 

The above remarks apply also to some of the research that has 
come out of the Columbia Russian Institute, where the current 
emphasis is on Soviet politics and Soviet literature. Of the major 
centers, the Institute of Slavic Studies at the University of California 
seems to have achieved a better balance between pre-revolutionary 
and Soviet Russia, and between Soviet theory and practice, in re- 
search as well as teaching. 

Active research on Soviet Russia is also carried on in a number of 
other universities, notably Syracuse, Fordham, Stanford, the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Notre Dame, and Indiana. Yale does not 
at present have an extensive research program on Russia, but it 
is fortunate in having Professor G. Vernadsky, who has been engaged 
for some years on what is probably going to be the most compre- 
hensive scholarly history of Russia since the classic work of Kluchev- 
sky. 


Besides the universities with research centers attached to graduate 
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area programs, there are a few other places where research on Rus- 
sia is carried on. First, there is the Ford Foundation’s “Research 
Program on the U.S.S.R.” in New York. (This project is independ- 
ent of the Russian Institute at Columbia.) Recently, this organiza- 
tion brought out a series of mimeographed studies, mostly in Russian, 
on different aspects of life in the Soviet Union. The monographs 
are written by a selected group of Soviet defectors and escapees. 
So far the problem of distributing this material has not been ade- 
quately solved.® 

Important work on the Soviet Union is also carried on by the 
United States Department of State, whose Division of Libraries 
and Russian Services publishes periodically a Soviet Bibliography 
on all the significant published materials in English having to do 
with the Soviet Union, and the Office of Intelligence Research, which 
brings out studies on various phases of Soviet life based on inter- 
views with former Soviet citizens. Finally, the Institute for the 
Study of the History and Institutions of the U.S.S.R., located in 
Munich, has published a number of monographs on various aspects 
of Soviet life by former Soviet scholars which are available to Amer- 
ican scholars. 

Since World War II research on Russia and the Soviet Union has 
been extensive, varied, and boldly experimental. No other country 
can even remotely compare in this respect with the United States. 
One striking fact about this recent research is that it is overwhelm- 
ingly in the social science field. Humanities have suffered an eclipse.$ 
In this respect the situation is the reverse of what it was before 
World War I]—the pendulum has swung the other way. This trend 
could, I think, be checked by putting a greater emphasis on nine- 
teenth century Russian literature, culture, and thought, in the area 
programs, especially on the undergraduate level. It is, after all, the 
Russian nineteenth century which contributed most to Western 
European culture and which is a part of our general cultural heritage. 
The study of Russia’s creative contribution of that period should, I 
think, be a part of our liberal arts education. 

To assure further progress of research in the Russian field, one 


‘For particulars see First Annual Report, March 1951-1952, The East European 
Fund, Inc., New York, 1952. 

In 1950-51 there were only 6 Ph.D.’s granted in Russian language and literature. 
In the same year, out of 123 papers submitted for publication to P.M.L.A., there 
was none in the Slavic field. Nine out of ten articles submitted by young scholars 
for publication in The Russian Review are in the social science field. 
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thing appears to be urgently needed at this time. At present, vari- 
ous research centers have been issuing periodical reports on the work 
done and in progress. There is still, however, far too much over- 
lapping and duplication of effort. A central clearing house of in- 
formation on research in the Russian field is badly needed. I am 
not sure that this coordination of research activities could be 
achieved entirely through some central publication. This is nec- 
essary, but in addition I would suggest some arrangement whereby 
representatives of various research centers could meet periodically 
to discuss the work in progress and the new projects contemplated. 
I am sure that a great deal could be achieved by bringing together 
men who represent different institutions and different disciplines. 
I trust that some foundation will be interested in making possible 
such an arrangement. 

Turning now to the broader field of general publication, I should 
like to mention two important recent projects that have been helpful 
to scholars and teachers in the Russian field. The first is the Russian 
Translation Project of the A.C.L.S. started in 1943 on a Rockefeller 
grant. Under the able editorship of W. Chapin Huntington, this 
project has brought out some 42 titles—reprints and translations of 
scholarly works on Russia and the Soviet Union. There may be 
justifiable disagreement as to the importance of some of the works 
translated. There can be no doubt, however, that many of the titles 
were judiciously chosen and competently translated. 

While on the subject of translations, I wish to say a word about 
the desirability of considering retranslating some of the Russian 
prose classics. With all due respect to the Herculean efforts of the 
late Constance Garnett, existing translations of Gogol, Turgenev, 
and Chekhov are, to say the least, mediocre, while most transla- 
tions of Chekhov’s plays are hopeless. Moreover, a number of the 
important nineteenth century Russian novels in English translations 
are out of print, which makes it very difficult to provide the nec- 
essary copies for students in courses on Russian literature in trans- 
lation. It is, I suppose, Utopian to wish for better translations of 
Russian poetry. Still, Mr. Vladimir Nabokov’s verse translations 
represent definite progress in this direction. 

Another project of great merit is the Chekhov Publishing House 
established in 1951 by the East European Fund of the Ford Founda- 
tion.’ The aim of this experiment is to help preserve and hold aloft 


See First Annual Report of the Foundation. 
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the light of free Russian culture. So far some 40 volumes, in Rus- 
sian, have been published. Among these are Soviet writers who have 
been purged (Akhmatova and Zoshchenko) ; émigré writers (Aldanov, 
V. Nabokov, Bunin, G. Fedotov, A. Tyrkowa-Williams—whose 
works include fiction, reminiscences, and essays); reprints of Rus- 
sian classics (Tutchev’s poems, Leskov’s Cathedral Folk); and some 
contemporary western works for the benefit of Russians living on 
this side of the Iron Curtain. Many of these volumes could be used 
advantageously in advanced courses in Russian language and lit- 
erature; some would be of special value to Russian historians and 
students in Russian area programs generally. One trouble with this 
venture is that some of the selections and the editing have been 
amateurish. 

Finally, a word must be said about the expansion of periodicals 
in the field. Quite a few new periodicals, partially or wholly dealing 
with the Russian area, have been founded during or since World 
War II; notable among these are The Russian Review, The American 
Slavic and East European Review, and the two Soviet press transla- 
tions serials. 

No progress in Russian area studies, in teaching and research 
would be possible without our library collections in the Russian 
field. These collections were for the most part begun long before 
Americans showed any active interest in Russian studies. Today our 
libraries possess some of the largest collections of Russian materials 
outside the U.S.S.R.° In spite of rising prices and the increasing 
scarcity of pre-revolutionary and early Soviet publications, quite a 
few American university and college libraries have in recent years 
increased their holdings and a few have managed even to start new 
collections. Nevertheless, a great deal of important research ma- 
terial (I have in mind especially such works as the resolutions of 
party congresses and of the Comintern) have been unobtainable. 
To make accessible to scholars and institutions some of this ma- 
terial, the Joint Committee of the American Council of Learned 
Societies and the Social Science Research Council started a micro- 
filming program. Thanks to this program some 7oo titles of Soviet 
and pre-Soviet books, previously unobtainable on the market, as 
well as the complete files of Pravda and Jzvestia, are in the process of 
being made available to scholars in microfilm. 

I have one suggestion which might strengthen our collections and 


*An excellent description of these collections is found in Professor Charles Mor- 
ley’s Guide to Research in Russian History, 19§1. 
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improve library accession policy in the Russian field. At present, 
our Russian collections are cluttered with worthless Soviet prop- 
aganda material. There is no way to distinguish between works of 
scholarly merit and propaganda. To improve this situation I think 
two things could be done. A committee of Russian scholars should 
be organized which would prepare a bibliography of carefully chosen 
basic works on Russia and the Soviet Union in English and other 
Western European languages. No such work exists at present. 
Such a bibliography would, I believe, be of great help not only to 
librarians but also to teachers and students in the Russian programs. 
The same committee could also undertake the revision of Dr. S. 
Yakobson’s pamphlet, “Five Hundred Russian Works for College 
Libraries.”” Many items in this bibliography should be omitted, 
while others should be added. 

In conclusion, I think it would not be an exaggeration to say that 
since World War II we have made more progress in Russian studies 
than in the preceding half-century. Much of the credit for this 
belongs to the foresight of our foundations, Rockefeller, Carnegie, 
and Ford, university and college administrators, as well as to the 
effectiveness of the Russian programs set up by the armed forces. 

In a span of only a few years, we have succeeded in creating at 
least a nucleus of trained Russian specialists. More will be needed 
no doubt. We have trained a substantial number of teachers and 
scholars and have developed a new integrated approach in Russian 
studies, which has proved to be an effective and progressive innova- 
tion. I have indicated what seem to me to be some of the short- 
comings in recent programs and developments. The present over- 
emphasis on contemporary Soviet Russia and on social science 
techniques in teaching and research is not likely to produce a lay- 
man or a specialist with the broad and balanced knowledge of the 
area which is one of the things we are aiming at. Some re-thinking 
and re-evaluation of the Russian programs is now in order. 

As for the future, we seem to be better prepared today to meet 
the threat of an all-out war, if it comes, or to combat Soviet Com- 
munism on a world-wide scale. From a practical point of view, this 
is excellent. I believe, however, that recent developments in Rus- 
sian studies in the United States will pay their greatest dividends 
not now, but at some future time when the Iron Curtain falls, and 
peaceful cooperation between the Russian and American peoples 
will have become possible. Many of us will not see this, but I am 
convinced that it is only then, and not before, that we will have 
made the first real advance toward the achievement of One World. 
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BassecHEs, NIKOLAUS. Stalin. 
(Translated by E. W. Dickes), 
New York, Dutton, 1952. 384 
pp- $4.75. 

FiscHerR, Louts. The Life and 
Death of Stalin. New York, 
Harper and Bros., 1952. 272 pp. 
$3.50. 

These two biographies offer some 
interesting similarities and con- 
trasts. Both authors ‘are profes- 
sional journalists who spent the 
reputation-making period of their 
careers as foreign correspondents in 
the Soviet Union. Their professional 
service there, in fact, overlapped. 
Both watched at close range the rise 
of Stalin, the beginning of the Five 
Year Plans, and the great purges. 
It is not surprising—indeed it is 
quite proper—that both biographies 
emphasize the years from approx- 
imately the mid-twenties to the late 
thirties. Each devotes roughly 
three-quarters of its attention to 
those years. Both books skim rap- 
idly over the first thirty-six years of 
Stalin’s life. (Basseches covers this 
part of his story in about thirty 
pages; Fischer, in half that space.) 
The other end of the story is also, 
comparatively speaking, somewhat 
skimped. Fischer gives forty-odd 

ages to the period of World War 
it and about half that space to the 
post- -war years. Basseches, who is 
more analytical than descriptive, 
spends only eight pages on the war 
years and makes only scattered 
comments on the post-war period. 

Each of these books is, therefore, 
selective rather than comprehen- 
sive. Both of them propose, how- 
ever, and purport to portray Stalin 
as a man—to take us, as Mr. Fisch- 


s publisher puts it, “behind the 
veil of mystery which covers Sta- 
lin’s Russia.’ This promise of fresh 
and hitherto unknown information 
is not fulfilled by either book, except 
perhaps for certain small details and 
personal anecdotes. 

The most immediately noticeable 
difference between the two biog- 
raphies is stylistic. Mr. Fischer’s 
book is much more readable. It is 
also much more flamboyant. This 
may be readily exemplified by con- 
trasting the titles (see above) or the 
chapter headings. What Basseches 
labels, ‘Childhood and Youth,” 
Fischer titles, “From Mountain 
Hovel to Moscow Kremlin.” What 
Basseches calls simply, “Lenin and 
Stalin,’ Fischer dresses up as, 
“Mummy and Deity: Lenin and 
Stalin.” This difference between 
restraint and rather forced liveli- 
ness is more than superficial. Much 
more important are the differences 
in judgments and in basic approach. 

Mr. Fischer, for example, accepts 
without question—and even with- 
out suggesting that there may be 
any question—the story of the sui- 
cide of Nadiezha [sic] Stalin follow- 
ing a quarrel with her husband. Mr. 
Basseches speaks of “mystery 
about the death of Nadeshda [sic] 
Alleluiva” (Stalin) and mentions 
the rumor of suicide. However, 
Basseches flatly rejects the suicide 
story, and accepts the official version 
that death was due to acute ap- 
pendicitis. 

Equally sharp is the difference 
between the two authors in their 
treatment of Trotsky and of the 
Trotsky-Stalin feud. Mr. Basseches 
says, “The political duel with Trot- 
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sky was not started by Stalin.” Mr. 
Fischer does not make an explicit 
statement, but clearly implies the 
contrary. (“To sce Soviet dic- 
tator ..., he had to crush the 
towering ‘Trotsky.’’) Basseches 
claims for Stalin the victory at 
Tsaritsyn. Fischer notes that Stalin 
was transferred from the Tsaritsyn 
front at Trotsky’s request. Bas- 
seches says that “Soviet diplomacy 
induced Turkey’ to accept the 
exiled Trotsky and that Trotsky 
left partly because attempts had 
been made on his life while there. 
Fischer says that Stalin put pres- 
sure on Turkey to force Trotsky to 
leave that country. Basseches iden- 
tifies Trotsky’s murderer as “‘a fanat- 
ical Belgian Communist.” Fischer 
merely notes that he (Trotsky) 
was murdered by mysterious hands 
suspected of being Stalinist.” Fi- 
nally, Mr. Basseches holds that 
Trotsky ‘had no comprehension of 
political realities” and that “if 
Trotsky’s idea had been carried out, 
in all probability the Bolshevik 
régime would have been brought 
down.” 

These are, perhaps, lesser points. 
They are introduced here only 
because they offer brief and clear 
illustrations of the sharp disagree- 
ments between these two biogra- 
phers. The crucial disagreement is 
absolutely basic. Mr. Fischer con- 
stantly sits in moral judgment upon 
Stalin, and consistently renders an 
adverse verdict. Mr. Basseches 
professes what may be called the 
amoral approach. “He [Stalin],” 
writes Mr. Basseches in his preface, 
“set himself a series of objectives 
(whether they are approved or not 1s 
irrelevant), [Italics added] and at- 
tained them all.”” But Mr. Basseches 
also, in the same paragraph, pro- 
claims Stalin as “perhaps the most 
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successful [man] in all the history of 
the world.” It is clear that Mr. 
Basseches greatly admires success. 
This leads to some highly question- 
able judgments, as, for example, 
statements that collectivization 
(which he calls Stalin’s creation and 
greatest achievement) “solved Rus- 
sia’s age-long agrarian problem,” 
and his comment on the Grand Al- 
liance of World War II that 
“. . . the Anglo-Saxon Allies were 
in a position to spare the blood of 
their own peoples as far as possible 
and to impose the greatest sacrifice 
of blood on the Soviet Union.” 
One might infer from this that 
Churchill and Roosevelt, rather 
than Hitler, sent the Wehrmacht 
east against the Soviets. 

Basseches’ Stalin, in short, does 
not seem to be the “calm and de- 
tached book” which its publishers 
claim it to be. Neither Stalin nor 
The Life and Death of Stalin can be 
termed either impartial or definitive. 
That is not to say that one cannot 
learn from either or from both. It is 
to say that one needs to learn more 
about Stalin than either Basseches 
or Fischer tells. 

Warren B. WALSH 
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Jasny, Naum. 
During the Plan Era. 
Price System. Soviet Prices of 
Producers’ Goods. Stanford, Cal- 
ifornia, Stanford University Press, 
1951-52. 107, 168, and 170 pp. 
$2.00 each. 

“There is a famous old Russian 
joke which fits present conditions in 
the Soviet Union: ‘If it is written on 
the cage, “this is a lion,” but you 
see an ass in the cage, do not trust 
your eyes.’ On the iron curtain is 
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written, ‘greatly increased consump- 
tion levels,’ ‘happy, well-to-do life 
has come to the poverty-stricken 
Russian worker and peasant,’ and 
so on. Through even the tiniest 
holes in the curtain are clearly dis- 
cernible the greatly reduced housing 
space in cities, the diminished sup- 
plies of formerly available animal 
products, the considerably lowered 
supplies of textiles and many other 
vital things, per capita, of both the 
rural and the urban population. But 
many students of the Soviet econ- 
omy stare at the inscription on the 
cage and refuse to trust their eyes.” 
Thus does Dr. Jasny open a chap- 
ter in the first of these three impor- 
tant monographs. The flavor of the 
paragraph conveys very aptly the 
nature of his work. Having become 
convinced, gradually, that the pic- 
ture of itself displayed to the world 
by the USSR was greatly distorted, 


he has devoted several years to un- 
covering a more accurate statistical 
record of Soviet economic develop- 


ment, and here makes available 
some preliminary results. 

The principal topics treated center 
around over-all trends in national 
income, industrial output, living 
standards, etc., on the one hand, and 
around price movements in the 
major fields of economic activity, on 
the other. A summary review of the 
evidence is contained in the first 
monograph, which can be widely 
read with profit. The two price 
monographs will be of less interest to 
the general reader, but are abso- 
lutely indispensable for any serious 
student of the Soviet economy. 

Reactions to these essays will 
probably be mixed. This reviewer 
is quite certain that perusal of them 
will be a rewarding experience, even 
for those more impressed with their 
limitations than with their excel- 
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lence. Readers will wish to form 
their own judgments, but it may 
still be useful to suggest here some 
of the deficiencies and virtues of the 
work. 

Jasny explains that the mono- 
graphs were written and released 
serially, with a sense of urgency, 
on the grounds that he could not 
wait until a comprehensive and 
definitive treatise was possible. This 
procedure has two eabunienn con- 
sequences. The first, and less im- 
portant, is that the data under 
analysis fluctuate somewhat from 
one chapter to the next (or even 
from one page to the next). The 
shimmering mass of statistical im- 
agery exhibited by the Soviet gov- 
ernment is vague and indistinct to 
begin with. But the present essays 
give an impression that the probing 
analyst himself dances from one 
point of the edifice to another with- 
out producing a stable series of 
observed positions. The second and 
related consequence is that the pres- 
entation of the argument is rather 
disorganized. Brilliant, searching, 
or provocative observations are 
made in rapid succession; the under- 
lying evidence may appear some- 
where else, or may nowhere be 
systematically set forth. Of course 
this is largely unavoidable. The 
historical process being analyzed 
is so complex that no single analyst 
should be expected to provide a 
complete, orderly presentation of 
the entire record. Nevertheless, the 
episodic and scattered character of 
these essays detracts from the power 
of their message. 

Some readers will also find the 
analysis impaired by Jasny’s predi- 
lection for argumentum ad hominem. 
A sense of mission pervades the 
work, and we are frequently told of 
the errors made by other research 
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workers, with sometimes even the 
hint that they may not be objective. 
It is this reviewer's feeling that in 
the present state of public opinion, 
scholars should take great pains to 
avoid injecting political passions 
into research. If the evidence is 
clear, it will make its way without 
the aid of mudslinging. 

These, then, are the shortcomings. 
They are far outweighed by the 
positive features of Jasny’s work. 
It is an enduring monument to the 
energy and skill of a single research 
worker that he should have come so 
far toward the goal of replacing 
the distorted official record of Soviet 
accomplishments with a more ac- 
curate quantitative evaluation. The 
perspective one obtains from Jasny’s 
review of the evidence is likely to be, 
on the whole, the one which will 


emerge with finality, perhaps a 
decade from now, when we can hope 


that thorough research will have 
laid bare the whole record. 

A second contribution made by 
the study, especially in the second 
and third monographs, consists of 
substantial data compiled from So- 
viet sources. Fellow-workers in the 
field will welcome Jasny’s statistical 
material and bibliographical leads. 

Finally, to point out two addi- 
tional attractive features of the 
essays, one must admire the imag- 
inative intuition with which Jasny 
dissects the official facade, and the 
mordant wit of his discussion. The 
monographs reflect a brilliant, pen- 
etrating mind, giving off stimulating 
observations on every topic dis- 
cussed. All who read these studies 
will look forward to seeing the fu- 
ture work of Naum Jasny. 


Ho.ianpD HuntTeER 
Haverford College 
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ResHeTar, Joun S., Jr. The 
Ukrainian Revolution, 1917-1920, 
A Study in Nationalism. Prince- 
ton, The Princeton University 
Press, 1952. 363 pp. $5.00. 

This book represents an able at- 
tempt at analysis of a much neg- 
lected aspect of the Russian Rev- 
olution. It is at once the history of a 
cause and the chronicle of a failure. 
Yet, Dr. Reshetar feels that the 
Ukrainian cause was not a failure 
in all aspects, because the rulers of 
the Soviet Union have recognized 
the validity of Ukrainian national- 
ism by their creation of a separate 
Ukrainian Republic; and because 
the Soviet Ukraine now enjoys full 
membership in the United Nations. 
(One is immediately prompted to 
ask if this latter fact does not repre- 
sent more of a recognition of the 
facts of power politics by the So- 
viet leaders than any recognition of 

nationalism.) While this bias is 
frankly stated in his introduction, 
it must be stated that the author, 
at no time, approaches the polemical 
excesses which permeate the con- 
temporary Ukrainian press or the 
press of such anti-Ukrainian ele- 
ments as the N.T-.S., or the Friends 
of Fighters for Russian Freedom. 

On the whole, the book is a care- 
ful, scholarly, and impartial account 
of the events of the U krainian Na- 
tional Revolution, and it is certainly 
a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of these events. Dr. 
Reshetar points out in many places 
in his study that the cause of 
Ukrainian nationalism lacked mass 
support. For example, on page 136, 
he shows that in 1917, even in the 
cities of Kiev, Ekaterinoslav, Zhi- 
tomir, and Odessa, the Ukrainian 
nationalists had a very small minor- 
ity of the votes in the respective 
city councils. In fact, in Kiev. the 
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Central Rada did not have sufficient 
funds to pay rental fees for its meet- 
ing place. In another place, he 
makes the assertion that “In 1917, 
the rebirth of the Ukrainian Nation 
was not an accomplished fact.”’ In 
his final chapter he notes that the 
absence of an Ukrainian middle class 
was a fatal weakness of the national- 
ist movement. 

The book begins with an excellent 
chapter which succinctly summa- 
rizes the growth of a nationalist 
movement among Ukrainians. The 
author shows how this movement 
was systematically persecuted by 
the Tsarist government because it 
was a divisive force in the Russian 
Empire. The rédle of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy in fostering 
this separatist movement is men- 
tioned but not elaborated upon. The 
impact upon the nationalist move- 
ment of socialist ideologies is dis- 
cussed and their divisive effect is 


thoroughly demonstrated. 

The largest sections of the book 
are devoted to the rise and fall of the 
Central Rada and to the Hetman- 
ate. All the confusions, the personal 
rivalry among the leaders of the 
Rada, and its innate weaknesses are 


carefully brought out. The fact 
that the Central Rada moved 
toward any manifestation of na- 
tional independence very reluctantly 
and put up with many humiliations 
from the Russian Provisional Gov- 
ernment demonstrates convincingly 
the weakness of the nationalist 
movement during this period. The 
fear of the nationalist movement 
by other minority groups in the 
Ukraine, such as the Jews, is amply 
demonstrated. 

The Hetmanate is shown to have 
been purely and simply a German 
creation which made use of the 
“class fears” of the landlord group 
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in the Ukraine to create a puppet 
state. This attempt to recreate an 
eighteenth century institution in 
the early years of the twentieth 
century was hopeless. When the 
German occupation troops left, Het- 
man Skoropadsky followed in their 
wake. 

Nowhere is the complete failure 
of the Ukrainian Revolution so fully 
demonstrated as in the chapters 
dealing with “The Republican Re- 
vival” and the “Debacle.” Again 
there are violent disagreements 
among the leaders. There is marked 
antipathy between the Galicians 
and the Eastern Ukrainians. These 
things, coupled with the Polish at- 
tack and the inability of the 
Ukrainian leaders and the Russian 
White armies to agree on any com- 
mon program, made the triumph of 
Bolshevism in the Ukraine almost 
inevitable. The author ably defends 
Simon Petliura against many of the 
charges brought against him by the 
Communists and by his enemies in 
the nationalist movement and tends 
to exonerate him of most of them. 
The complete bankruptcy of rev- 
olutionary Ukrainian diplomacy 
with the Entente Powers and at the 
Paris Peace Conference is fully 
elaborated but not without some 
pointed criticism aimed at certain 
representatives of the Entente. 

This book has an excellent bib- 
liography of source materials on the 
Ukrainian Revolution, which by 
itself is extremely valuable and it is 
ably indexed. Dr. Reshetar is to be 
commended for a thorough scholarly 
job on an extremely difficult and 
controversial subject and his book 
is a welcome addition to the bibliog- 
raphy of the Russian Revolution. 

Kennetu I. DaILey 
Syracuse University 
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BRANDT, ConraD, BENJAMIN 
Scuwartz, and Joun K. Farr- 
BANK. A Documentary History of 
Chinese Communism. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1952. 
552 pp. $7.50. 

All scholars of Far Eastern affairs 
and especially those whose interests 
have led them to undertake a serious 
study of Chinese Communism will 
find this volume extremely valuable. 
It is a worthy companion piece to 
the recently published book by 
Benjamin Schwartz, Chinese Com- 
munism and the Rise of Mao and that 
of Boyd Compton, ¢A/ao’s China: 
Party Reform Documents, 1942-44. 
In all, forty “key documents” are 
presented which cover a thirty year 
span of Chinese Communist devel- 
opment. Each item was chosen, to 
“mark significant stages or aspects 
of the ideological development of the 
Communist movement in China.” 

Translation of documents and the 
painstaking care so obviously taken 
to assure textual accuracy must have 
constituted a task of no mean 
magnitude. Generous aid to the 
reader is given in the form of ex- 
tensive notes, the provision of two 
bibliographies, and a glossary. The 
inclusion of ““A Chronology of the 
Communist Movement in China, 
1918-1950” is another feature which 
many readers will appreciate. 

For the most part, the documents 
represent official party pronounce- 
ments, and as such, partake of a 
common flavor. Their tone is gen- 
erally authoritarian and the lan- 
guage, when not denunciatory of 
“world imperialists,” “counter rev- 
olutionaries” and “feudal land own- 
ers,’ tends toward doctrinal state- 
ment of party organization and 
aims. 

For an illuminating expression of 
party objectives, the reader will 
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find the material dealing with “The 
Doctrine of Prepared Insurrection” 
worthy of study (Documents 11 and 
12). The rupture with the Kuomin- 
tang being irreparable, the Sixth 
National Congress of the Chinese 
Communist Party (1928), felt less 
need for equivocation. It could, and 
did outline the priority tasks nec- 
essary to strengthen its power at 
home as well as indicating the re- 
lationship of Chinese Communism 
to the international movement. 

Two documents (nos. 34 and 35) 
which contain the text of speeches 
by Mao Tse-tung are as interesting 
to this reviewer as any in the col- 
lection. Originating during the 
Cheng-Feng movement in 1942, and 
concerned with the subject of “‘in- 
correct Party tendencies,” they 
reveal the dramatic dynamism of 
Mao’s personality. His words, at 
times, sn a whiplash sting but 
always they are selected with an eye 
to imagery. These documents 
vividly portray Mao in réles of 
zealot, teacher, and Party boss. An 
insight into the tremendous influ- 
ence which he exerts on his follow- 
ers can be gained by even the casual 
reader. 

The authors, by making available 
so comprehensive a collection of 
documents, have placed a host of 
scholars in their debt. On the other 
hand, the author’s commentaries, 
comprising “‘some twenty “SIX ana- 
lytic summary statements,’ will 
appear highly useful to some read- 
ers; stimulating to most; and, at 
times, exasperating to others. 

This reviewer must admit to an 
honest inability to concur with nu- 
merous conclusions, which are much 
more frequently implied than pos- 
itively stated. To credit Communist 
success solely, or in major part, to 
the “bankruptcy of morale” char- 
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acterizing the Kuomintang régime, 
was, and is still, in many quarters, 
accepted without qualification (p. 
19). Interpretative opinions, along 
these lines, may undergo substantial 
revision with the passage of time. 
Similarly, to state ihiat the populace 
felt that “Mao possessed the future” 
and that Nationalist defeat was in- 
evitable even when “‘it could still 
muster large forces” tends to min- 
imize, if not wholly ignore, the 
providential assistance provided by 
the Kremlin (p. 20). Although 
Kuomintang administration was 
often pitifully inept and its voice of 
leadership: frequently uninspiring, 
the full story of its defeat cannot be 
summarily explained by references 
to ancient Chinese history where 
dynasties fell because they had 
forfeited the “mandate of heaven.” 
Although open mindedness is a 
necessary ingredient to serious schol- 


arship, it may sometimes be carried 


to extremes. The authors (on pp. 
18-19) have no hesitancy i in depict- 
ing the Kuomintang régime as Fas- 
cist in its complexion. But in dealing 
with Chinese Communism they 
adopt, what appeared to this re- 
viewer as a much more tentative ap- 
proach. Some specific instances of 
this appear in the treatment ac- 
corded “The Potentialities of Total- 
itarianism” (pp. 481-482). Many 
will find it hard to understand why 
there remained any doubt in the 
authors’ minds that education in 
China has not been prostituted al- 
ready, and the individual shorn of 
personal freedom of expression. 
Likewise, the actuality of China 
being a “police state’’ (even in 1950) 
is a point which should not require 
conjecture. 

It is also somewhat startling to 
learn that the authors “doubt that 
many serious students of Chinese 
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Communism were ensnared by this 
phrase”’ (“mere agrarian reformers’’) 


. during the Yenan period. The re- 


vealing of just who these sage in- 
dividuals were would prove en- 
lightening, for, unless memory fails, 
it was once a popular viewpoint 
supported by a voluble group of 
prominent American writers on 
China. 

But in overall analysis, the book 
must be regarded as making a dis- 
tinct contribution to a deeper under- 
standing of Chinese Communism. 
It will be useful to all serious re- 
searchers who hope to gain more 
intimate knowledge of a movement, 
which having engulfed China, now 
threatens to upset existing situa- 
tions of status quo elsewhere. 


Witrrep J. Smitu 
Air War College 


MacarsHack, Davin. Chekhov the 
Dramatist. New York, Auvergne 
Publishers, 1952. 301 pp. 17 
photographs. $4.50. 

“T have also written plays for the 
stage,” confessed Chekhov at the 
end of a paragraph of simple auto- 
biography, in a letter to G. I. Ros- 
solimo in 1899. This unpretentious 
statement has magnified itself into 
gargantuan proportions in the minds 
of many playgoers, dramatists, and 
critics since Chekhov’s day. Trans- 
lator of a recent love story concern- 
ing Chekhov (Lydia Avilov’s Chek- 
hov in My Life), David Magarshack 
has now produced one of the impor- 
tant full-length critical studies that 
endeavor to account for Chekhov’s 
peculiar dramatic effects. 

Mr. Magarshack discloses con- 
vincing documentary evidence to 
support his thesis that producers, 
beginning with Stanislavsky and the 
Moscow Art Theatre, have char- 
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acteristically warped Chekhov’s in- 
tent by stressing a_ pessimistic 
moodiness in their productions 
rather than the positive ideas and 
ideals inherent in the plays. To 
the discriminating audience, Mr. 
Magarshack believes, Chekhov’s 
drama is far from being devoid of 
action and movement, as is fre- 
quently charged. What playgoers 
must be helped to realize, he Toile, 
is that the things to watch for in 
Chekhov’s plays are the unsensa- 
tional nuances that are pathways 
leading to deep emotion. 

This book traces a developmental 
pattern in Chekhov’s plays from 
conventional direct-action drama 
(ending with “Ivanov’’) through a 
seven-year period of transition to 
the four mature plays, which are 
described as original creations of 
indirect-action drama. ‘The in- 
direct-action 
called a “lyrical” play, is one in 
which what matters is a character’s 
inward reaction to the circumstances 
of his life, rather than the circum- 
stances themselves. A one-act play, 
“On the Harmfulness of Tobacco,” 
which was worked on during all 
three periods of Chekhov’s develop- 
ment, illustrates the trend. In the 
early period, Chekhov uses 26 ac- 
tions that are “‘dramatically effec- 
tive” in the conventional sense of 
gesticulating or declamation; in the 
transition period there are 14 such 
actions, and in the final form there 
are only 8. The indirect-action form 
requires the actor to get his ideas 
across by tone of voice or eye ex- 
pression, demanding that he feel 
deeply (and can thus express) the 
“inner action”’ of the character. 


play, which Chekhov 
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Aside from its main point, the 
book has many other values. Based 
upon some original Russian sources, 
it furnishes rich background mate- 
rial on Chekhov’s farces, which, of 
course, are direct-action plays. Mr. 
Magarshack quotes from previously 
untranslated letters to show that 
Chekhov wrote his plays with spe- 
cific actors in mind, and that he felt 
a play was not completed until it had 
been revised after rehearsals. De- 
tailed examples of many revisions 
are printed side by side, so as to 
facilitate comparison. A number of 
similarities between Greek drama 
and Chekhov’s plays are pointed 
out. 

Occasionally some of Mr. ‘Magar- 
shack’s deductions seem open to 
question, as when he doubts whether 
Chekhov would have drawn upon 
his friend the painter Levitan’s ex- 
perience for material in “The Sea 
Gull.” Although he properly uses 
Desmond MacCarthy as a typical 
English critic of Chekhov, he seems 
oblivious of the immensely valuable 
contributions of George Calderon, 
who in his introduction to Two 
Plays by Tchekhof in 1912 first in- 
troduced the Western world to such 
brilliant dramatic innovations as 
centrifugal plot, disconnected dia- 
logue, group emotions used for 
atmosphere, and the contrapuntal 
technique of playing motifs against 
one another. Nonetheless, Mr. 
Magarshack has given us a readable 
and significant contribution to 
Chekhov criticism. 


CHARLES W. MEISTER 
Arizona State College 





Michael Ivanovich Rostovtzeff 


(1870-1952) 


NE of the most distinguished academic careers of our time came 
to an end on October 20th, 1952, with the death of M. I. 
Rostovtzeff, Emeritus Professor of Ancient History at Yale Univer- 
sity. He had been ill for the last eight years, but had been able to 
take a keen and helpful interest in the work of his colleagues and 
pupils. The latest volume of The Excavations at Dura-Europos, his 
last great scientific undertaking, appeared only a few months before 
his death. 

Rostovtzeff’s career had covered more than sixty years, and had 
embraced the three major continents. His enormous enthusiasm and 
energy and his wide interest and sympathy had made him a recog- 
nized leader in the two fields of archaeology and of ancient history, 
and he brought to his work and teaching the talents of the philolo- 
gist, the sociologist, the economist, the student of religion, the 
palaeographer, and the art critic. At the celebration of the ter- 
centenary of Harvard University, he was nominated for an honorary 
degree by no less than four departments, and was chosen to respond 
for all the recipients of degrees to the speech of congratulation of 
Harvard’s president. Equally impressive is the spontaneous tribute 
of a Belgian scholar, describing the uneven course of the papers 
delivered at the Historical Congress in Warsaw in 1933, who com- 
mented: “There is only one Rostovtseff.”” A month later I remember 
the scene at the Papyrological Congress in Munich. Rostovtzeff’s 
notes had been mislaid, but speaking ex tempore in German, he held 
the audience fascinated for three-quarters of an hour describing 
the newly discovered Latin papyri from Dura. His vigor and charm 
and boundless imagination, with his enormous fund of information 
on every phase of antiquity, made him an incomparable personality. 

Rostovtzeff was born on November roth, 1870, in Zhitomir near 
Kiev in the Ukraine, to Ivan J. Rostovtzeff and Maria Monachova 
Rostovtzeva, as the fifth of nine children. His father was teacher of 
Latin and director of the state gymnasium in Kiev, and a strict 
disciplinarian. Rostovtzeff credited to him his sound philological 
training and his interest in the study of antiquity, while to his 
mother he ascribed his warm sympathy and interest in people. He 
graduated from the Kiev gymnasium in due course, anticipating 
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his future interests with a paper on “The Administration of the 
Roman Provinces in the Time of Cicero,” and entered the University 
of Kiev, only to transfer to St. Petersburg in 18g0, when his father 
accepted a position in the east of Russia. There he came under the 
influence of Zielinsky and Kondakov, and prepared a study on 
“Pompeii in the Light of the New Excavations.” Graduating in 
1892, he spent three years teaching in the gymnasium at Tsarskoe 
Selo and preparing for his master’s examination. Passing that, he 
received a scholarship for study abroad, and spent the next three 
years in Europe and the Near East, being influenced most by the 
seminars of Bendorf and of Bormann in Vienna, and by his work in 
Pompeii under Mau (‘which still remains my pet,” as he wrote in 
1941). In Rome, he became a member of the German Institute. 
Returning to Russia in 1898, he successfully defended his master’s 
thesis, which was published later in German as “Die Geschichte der 
Staatspacht in der rémischen Kaiserzeit’”’ (appearing in 1904 as a 
Supplementband to the periodical PAi/ologus). In the same year he 
began to teach Latin in the University of St. Petersburg and Ancient 
History in the Women’s College in the same city. In 1901 he married 
his first pupil, Sophie M. Kulchitski, who was to be his life-long 
companion and compiler of indices. In 1903 he received his doctor’s 
degree with a thesis best known under the German form, “Rémische 
Bleitesserae, Ein Beitrag zur Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte der 
rémischen Kaiserzeit” (Klio, Beiheft 3, 1905). From there on, his 
scientific career followed a logical development which he himself 
has described. 

In 1941 he gave to me a handwritten manuscript containing the 
following statement: ““The development of my scholarly activity was 
forecast, strange to say, by two childish prize essays which I wrote, 
one in Kiev . . . and another in the University of St. Petersburg: 
ancient history with the emphasis on constitutions and social and 
economic life and archaeology in the service of ancient history. In 
my subsequent work I paid as much attention to the former as to 
the latter. In the field of ancient history my attention was attracted 
mostly by problems referring to economic and social life. Not that 
I am a materialist in history. Far from it. My interest is as keen for 
the history of civilization, art, and religion as it is for social and 
economic history. But chance and instinct led me to devote my 
main efforts to the understanding of social and economic life in their 
historical setting and in their evolution. 

“My first substantial contribution in this field was devoted to 
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studying the peculiar system of the ancient states of managing the 
collection of their income with the help of private businessmen— 
the tax farmers. Limited as it was, the subject was stimulating and 
full of possibilities. In treating it I realized several basic principles 
of scientific historical research which remained with me until the end 
of my life. First, the necessity of treating social and economic 
problems in their historical evolution, that is to say, in the light of 
the general development of the ancient world, not in their artificial 
‘antiquarian’ isolation. The Roman Empire, for example, in its 
peculiar structure and development, cannot be understood without 
taking into account the achievements of the Greek world, especially 
in its ‘Hellenistic’ phase. This last, in its turn, could not be under- 
stood without taking into consideration the endeavors, failures, and 
successes of the Greek city states and the Oriental monarchies. Sec- 
ond, that any study of any corner of ancient life must be based not 
on a dry accumulation of facts but on an organic coordination of 
them. History is a piece of life, and each phenomenon studied by 
.a historian must be visualized by him—that is to say, must appear 
before him as a picture of life, not as a theoretical abstraction. Hence 
the importance of archaeology for a student of history, and the 
necessity to study the phenomena, not isolated, but as a part of the 
whole. 

“From my ‘Staatspacht? and my ‘Tesserae’ to my ‘Kolonat’ 
(‘Studien zur Geschichte der rimischen Kolonates,’ Archiv fiir Papy- 
rusforschung, Beiheft 1, 1910), from my ‘Kolonat’ to my Social 
and Economic History of the Roman Empire (Oxford, 1926) and 
Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic World (1941), through 

"numerous papers and articles in various periodicals my leading 
ideas and my methods remained one and the same. They all were 
based on a minute study of original sources with emphasis on 
those which reflect life directly, that is to say, as documents: in- 
scriptions, papyri, archaeological monuments. 

“Alongside epigraphy, papyrology, and the study of our literary 
evidence, archaeology began to play gradually an ever more impor- 
tant réle in my historical studies. I started with Pompeii, and ex- 
tended my study to the other parts of the ancient world. Being a 
Russian and deeply attached to my country, I was naturally in- 
terested in the history of Russia in classical times. I started by 
studying the decorative wall painting of some Greek and half-Greek 
houses and tombs of the Greek cities of South Russia (Ancient 
Decorative Wall-Painting in South Russia, 1914). In studying them, 
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I plunged into a detailed investigation of other antiquities of South 
Russia, in order better to understand the peculiar aspect which 
Greek art and life assumed in South Russia. South Russia had two 
faces, one European, another Oriental, the last in the main Iranian. 
No study of these two aspects is possible without a thorough study 
of the archaeological material. The history of South Russia in pre- 
Russian times can be constructed, but it must be done almost 
exclusively with the help and by the interpretation of the archaeolog- 
ical material. Extending the scope of my early South-Russian stud- 
ies, the result was, among other papers, the two books /ranians and 
Greeks in South Russia (1922) and Skythien und der Bosporus (1932). 
The study of the Iranian and nomadic elements in the history of 
South Russia led me to a more detailed investigation of the no- 
madic and Iranian world. Since for the nomads and partly for the 
Iranians, their peculiar style in art, the so-called animal style, pre- 
sents one of the leading clues to their life and mentality, it became 
the subject of my close attention. In studying the animal style, I 
was bound to take into consideration not only the South Russian 
and Iranian versions of it, but also that which deeply affected the 
development of Chinese art in the Chou and Han periods. 

“For the development of South Russia and that of the classical 
world in general, the Iranian states and especially the Persian Empire 
in its three phases of evolution had always had a basic importance. 
The least known of these three phases was the Parthian. It was, 
therefore, a fortunate coincidence that during my work at Yale an 
opportunity was offered to excavate one of the few well-preserved 
Macedonian and Semitic cities of the Parthian kingdom; that is 
Dura-Europos on the Euphrates. The life and civilization of this 
little city revealed a new art and a new type of civilization, a type 
deeply affected by Iranian influences. The Reports of the Dura 
Expedition (18 published since 1929), and my book Dura-Europos 
and its Art (1938) are the expression of my interest in the complicated 
nature of the structure and civilization of the Parthian Empire. 

“The above sketch shows that there is a certain logic in my de- 
velopment. My endeavor to understand from the historical point 
of view the problems which interested me from the very beginning of 
my scholarly work led me with necessity and organically from one 
field to another.” 

This is a self-judgment which can only be applauded by Rostovt- 
zeff’s numerous friends, colleagues, and pupils. It was this deep 
human interest, this “endeavor to understand” man’s experience in 
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antiquity, which gave a vitality and meaning to his work and made 
him the dynamic teacher and writer which he was. This provided 
also the inner unity and harmony in a career which carried him to 
the top of his profession in Russia, where he became in 1916 a mem- 
ber of the Imperial Academy, only to yield to changed political 
conditions and emigrate to England three years later. In the United 
States, whither he came in 1920 on the invitation of the University 
of Wisconsin, he continued his scientific work with scarcely a pause 
due to the loss of all his books and records, which the Soviet govern- 
ment refused to allow exported. In 1925 he became Sterling Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History and Archaeology at Yale, Director of 
the Yale Expedition at Dura-Europos in 1928, Emeritus and Direc- 
tor of Dura-Europos research in 1939. He was working on Dura 
materials till shortly before his death. 

Possessed of tremendous vitality, immense industry and devotion 
to his work, and great personal warmth, devoting much of his time 
to travel in order to keep in close touch with all the latest develop- 
ments in his field, Rostovtzeff had a very wide acquaintance with 
scholars in all countries, was a regular attendant at international 
congresses, was the regular or honorary member of numerous acad- 
emies and learned societies, and received many honorary degrees 
and decorations, beginning with a Dr. Phil. at Leipzig in 1g10, and 
ending with an L.H.D. from Chicago in 1941. He was invited to 
the chair of history at Berlin in 1928 and to a special chair of ar- 
chaeology at Harvard in 1939, but chose to remain with his work and 
his pupils in New Haven. 

In his later years, Rostovtzeff was apt to be compared to Eduard 
Meyer and to Mommsen, and in many ways he forms a third in that 
trilogy. Like them, he had the ability to handle the raw material of 
history and to organize and interpret and combine it so as to yield 
an intelligible picture, while at the same time he had the encvclo- 
paedic grasp to read the immense production of books and articles 
in his field, to handle them critically, and to apply their ideas and 
points of view to his work. This it is which gives his great projects 
of synthesis, The Ancient World (Oxford, 1926-27) and the two 
“social and economic” histories, their authority and their originality. 
He had himself considered every problem, both the evidence and the 
scholarly argumentation about it, and fitted it into his living picture 
of the ancient world. The two social and economic histories were 
equipped with voluminous notes, giving the evidence and the bib- 
liography for each point, and have proved both a stimulus and an 
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invaluable aid to researchers. But on a higher plane, Rostovtzeff’s 
own varied experience in the Russia of the Czars, in the Bolshevik 
revolution, in two world wars, and in the societies of Europe, the 
Near and Far East, and in the New World, gave him a breadth of 
understanding of human experience which enabled him to interpret 
his evidence on the ancient world in ways impossible for one who had 
led a more sheltered existence. This appears most strikingly in his 
discussion of the age-old problems of change in states, the optimism 
and subsequent failure of the Hellenistic States, and the “decline 
and fall” of the Roman Empire. He was a convinced liberal, who 
had declined a decoration from the Tsar and who hated and fought 
Communism. He believed in change by evolution, now and in an- 
tiquity. He would have no simple explanation of these cosmic 
events, and no mechanical one either. They must be accounted for 
by psychological phenomena, loss of vital energy and confidence, 
changes in group mentality. These problems go over into the field 
of culture; what is it, and how is it maintained? This is the question 
that he asked at the end of his Roman Empire. Can a high civiliza- 
tion maintain itself if it does not spread to the masses? Can it be 
spread to the masses without deterioration? These are problems still 
acute enough in the modern world, and in the years to come, we shall 
profitably turn to the pages of Rostovtzeff for the glimpse of an 
answer. 


C. Braprorp WELLES 
Yale University 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


PETER STRUVE’S ESCAPE FROM SOVIET RUSSIA 


Dear Sir: 


May I be allowed, for the benefit of future historians of the anti- 
Bolshevik movement in Russia, as well as of the future biographer 
of my late father, to bring some corrections and clarifications to 
Mr. Arkady Borman’s article “Peter Struve’s Escape from Soviet 
Russia” (The Russian Review, January, 1953). 

(1) Mr. Borman writes that Peter Struve’s “grandfather, a Ger- 
man, had come to Russia in the capacity of a learned astronomer.” 
In point of fact, my great-grandfather, Georg-Friedrich-Wilhelm 
(Vasily) Struve (1793-1864), received all his astronomical training 
in Russia. He came to Russia at the age of fifteen to study at the 
University of Dorpat (Yuryev, Tartu), and began by studying 
Philology, but later, under the influence of Dr. Parrott, Professor 
of Physics, switched over to Mathematics and Astronomy. Upon 
graduating, he became Professor of Mathematics at the same Uni- 
versity, and only much later, the founder and first Director of the 
Imperial Observatory at Pulkovo. (By the way, a direct descendant 
of his, Dr. Otto Struve, the internationally famous American 
astronomer, is now Professor of Astronomy at the University of 
California, Berkeley.) 

(2) Mr. Borman says that Peter Struve’s father had been “‘Vice- 
Governor of a province.” This is again inaccurate. After serving for 
many years in Eastern Siberia under the famous Muravyov-Amur- 
sky, Bernhard Struve was successively Governor of Astrakhan and 
Perm (it was during his governorship at Perm that my father was 
born there). He wrote very interesting recollections of his life in 
Siberia where he met the exiled Decembrists. These recollections, 
first published in Russky Vestnik in 1888, were later issued in book 
form. He also collaborated in the periodicals edited by Ivan Aks- 
akov. 

(3) On p. 43 in Mr. Borman’s article we read: “By the summer of 
1918, many of Struve’s personal and political friends had left the 
Soviet-dominated part of Russia. Some, however, were staying on 
to carry on their underground anti-Soviet activities. In July, Struve 
was still in Moscow.” Although it does not say so explicitly, this 
sentence will suggest to any reader, who is not familiar with all the 
facts, that, between the Bolshevik coup d’état (November, 1917) 
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and July, 1918, Peter Struve stayed on in Soviet Russia. This impli- 
cation is quite erroneous, and since Mr. Borman knows the relevant 
facts better than many, it must be ascribed either to careless wording 
or to some editorial cuts in his article. At the time of the Bolshevik 
Revolution my father was in Petrograd. Not long before it he had 
made a very strong anti-Bolshevik speech in the so-called ‘‘Pre- 
Parliament” of which he was a member and which was disbanded by 
the Bolshevik government. After that, my father continued to live 
in his apartment at the Polytechnic Institute, just outside Petrograd. 
In December, 1917, he went to Moscow and thence to Novocher- 
kassk (I accompanied him on this trip), where he joined the Council 
of the Volunteer Army of Generals Alekseyev, Denikin, and Korni- 
lov. He left Novocherkassk when the White Armies were forced to 
abandon it, and with his friend, Prince Gregory Trubetskoy, re- 
turned to Moscow in the early spring of 1918. 

(4) Mr. Borman ends his article by saying: ““We reached White 
Finland four months after leaving Red Moscow. A year and a half 
later, Struve followed the summons of General Wrangel . . . to 
become his Foreign Minister.”” This again will suggest to the reader 
(though I feel sure that Mr. Borman did not intend it) that Peter 
Struve remained in Finland until he was summoned by General 
Wrangel to the Crimea. In fact, my father, Mr. Borman, and myself 
proceeded to London after a month’s stay in Helsinki. Early in 1919, 
my father went on to Paris where he joined the Russian Political 
Conference under Prince Lvov and Mr. Sazonov. In the late summer 
of 1919, he went to South Russia where General Denikin was then 
in command of the Russian anti-Bolshevik forces. The summons 
from General Wrangel came when the latter took over, in the Crimea, 
from General Denikin. 


Yours sincerely, 


/S/ Gleb Struve 
February 3, 1953 


University of California, 
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Alexander Pushkin: 
BORIS GODUNOV 


Russian Text with Translation and 
Notes by PHILIP L. BARBOUR 


The first complete presentation of 
Pushkin’s classic with English and 
Russian parallel texts, this edition is 
particularly valuable for students of 
literature, Russian, and linguistics. 
The English and the Russian texts 
match on facing pages. The intro- 
duction and notes are clear, useful, 


and scholarly. $3.00 





ETYMOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARY OF THE 
RUSSIAN LANGUAGE 


(IN RUSSIAN) 
A. G. PREOBRAZHENSKY 


A unique work in the field of Slavic 
studies, the Dictionary is now pub- 
lished for the first time in the United 
States. Each entry contains examples 
from the several Slavic languages 
and comparative linguistic material 
drawn from other languages. Sources 
are consistently cited and appraised. 
“A valuable reference work and 
monument of Russian philology.’’— 
Bulletin of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Slavic and East 
European Languages. 1,260 pages. 

$16.50 





A MODERN CZECH 
GRAMMAR 


WILLIAM E. HARKINS 
Assisted by MARIE HNYKOVA 


This all-purpose elementary Czech 
grammar for college students has 
several unique features. Because it 
requires a vocabulary of only 1,200 
words, it can be used by students 
without a Slavic background. Czech 
sentence order and verbs are treated 
far more completely than heretofore, 
and there are more exercises than in 
any other existing Czech grammar. 
It is designed for self-study and con- 
tains an index of derivative forms 
not found in dictionaries. A King’s 
Crown Press publication. $4.50 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
SLAVIC FOLK 
LITERATURE 


WILLIAM E. HARKINS 


This short, comprehensive listing of 
the most important works in the 
field of Slavic folk literature includes 
books in all languages. The intro- 
duction surveys the genres of Slavic 
folk literature and outlines certain 
problems in the field. Students, 1i- 
brarians, and scholars will find it 
authoritative and useful. A King’s 
Crown Press publication. Paper, go¢ 
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New books from » HARVARD 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 








Soviet Law in Action 


THE RECOLLECTED CASES OF A FORMER SOVIET LAWYER, Boris A. 
Konstantinovsky, TRANSLATED WITH COMMENTARY AND NOTES 
by Harold J. Berman 


5 3 CASES—5,2 of which were tried in the Soviet courts, 

and with all of which Mr. Konstantinovsky—a 
man of phenomenal memory—was connected. This 
book gives a revealing picture of Soviet law as it affects 
the daily life of the individual and the corporate life of 
a Soviet business enterprise. Paper covers, $1.50 


Alexander Sergeevich Pushkin 


Evgenij Onegin 


by Dmitry Cizeusky 


T HE best available text of Pushkin’s verse novel (in 
Russian) together with a thorough evaluation. De- 
tailed commentaries give the cultural-historical back- 
ground and the forgotten data of the early 19th century, 
and explain personal and autobiographical allusions 
and linguistically difficult passages. The book also treats 
the artistic method of Pushkin and the influence of the 
poem on later Russian literature. 

2 wllustrations, paper covers, $4.75 


At your bookstore, or 
ay HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 








PUBLICATIONS of the Institute for the Study of 
the History and Institutions of the USSR, 
Munich, Augustenstrasse 46, Germany 


I. JOURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF THE HIs- 
TORY AND INSTITUTIONS OF THE USSR: vol. 1 (1951), vol. 2 (1952), 
vol. 3 (1952). Since 1953 is issued quarterly (in March, June, September 
and December). 


II. MONOGRAPHS (Studies and Materials) : 
Professor Dr. P. L. KovANKOvsky, “The Financial System of the 
USSR during the World War II,” 1951. 


B. Mixorsky, “The Destruction of Cultural and Art Memorials in 
Kiev in the Years 1934-1936,” 1951. 


Dr. G. SAHARUNI, “The Struggle of the Armenian Church against 
Bolshevism,” 1951. 


Dr. G. ScHutz, “Public Health and Anti-Epidemic Measures in the 
USSR,” 1951. 


P. GALIN, “Census of the USSR’s Population,’’ 1951. 

V. GRECHKO, “Communist Education in the USSR,” 1951. 

L. RSHEVSKY, “Language and Totalitarianism,”’ 1951. 

F. LEGOSTAIEV, “Physical Education and Sport in the USSR,” 1951. 
- N. SEMENOV, “Soviet Courts and the Punishment Policy,” 1952. 


III. MATERIALS OF THE CONFERENCE OF THE EMIGRANTS SCHOL- 
ARS CONVENED IN MUNICH ON JAN. 11-14, 1951: 


IssuE_ I. 


IssuE II. 


YssuE III. 


IssuE V. 
IssukE VI. 


First Meeting. Report by Prof. A. P. Philipov “Freedom and 
Creative Genius in the Domain of Soviet Science and Philoso- 


phy.” 
Co-report by Prof. F. A. Stepun “Crisis of Freedom in the West.” 


Third Meeting. Report by Prof. V. Lagodine “The Soviet Sys- 
tem of Ruling the Masses and Its Psychological Consequences.” 


Fourth Meeting. Report by A. Avtorchanov (A. Uralov) “His- 
torical Science in the USSR.” 


Reports at the Economic Section of the Conference. 
Reports at the Section of Arts and Letters. 
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